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UNCLE  REMUS  AND  HIS  SON. 


ELSIE  GWYN,  '98. 

Inseparably  united  with  the  history  of  the  South  and  its  advancement,  is  the 
history  of  the  negro  race.  The  two  periods  into  which  Southern  history  may  be 
divided  are  characterized  by  the  two  conditions  through  which  the  negro  has  passed 
in  the  process  of  his  civilization,  from  barbarism  to  slavery,  from  slavery  to 
freedom. 

Our  ante-bellum  civilization  was  a  peculiar  one  and  in  many  respects  it  has 
never  been  equaled.  One  feature  of  that  civilization  was  slavery,  which,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  Southern  States  before  the  war,  has  been  grossly  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented. 

Those  who  know  not  this  old  civilization  can  hardly  realize  the  friendliness 
and  sympathy  that  existed  between  master  and  slave;  how  the  slave  was  both  com- 
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rade  and  friend;  at  all  times  loyal,  open  hearted  and  contented  in  the  kindly  depend- 
ence that  had  been  his  birthright.  Henry  Grady  says:  "Such  a  relation  did  exist. 
It  has  survived  war  and  strife,  and  political  campaigns  in  which  the  drum-beat  in- 
spired and  Federal  bayonets  fortified.  It  will  never  die  until  the  last  slave  holder 
and  slave  has  been  gathered  to  rest.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  past  in  the  South.  It  is 
the  answer  to  abuse  and  slander.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  future."  On  the  typical 
Southern  plantation  invariably  dwelt  a  large  number  of  slaves.  These  were  in  two 
distinct  classes — the  household  retinue  and  those  whose  proper  sphere  was  "the 
quarters"  but  who  mingled  with  the  others  on  all  holiday  occasions.  Among  the 
fcousehold  servants  were  to  be  found  all  the  types  of  the  old  time  negro.  The 
cxiachman,  the  cook,  and  the  butler  were  important  personages;  but  she  who  had 
most  real  affection  lavished  upon  her  was  "Mammy."  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
Southerner  today  among  the  survivors  of  ante-bellum  days,  who  has  not  down  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  a  warm  spot  for  his  old  black  mammy,  and  isn't  the  better  for  it. 
Your  true  Southern  negro  was  an  aristocrat,  proud  and  haughty.  The  two 
characters  held  in  utter  contempt  were  "po'  white  fo'kes"  and  "free  niggers."  In 
those  days  of  ease  and  luxury,  every  country  gentleman  had  his  body  servant,  every 
tady  her  maid,  and  these  "people  of  consequence"  felt  it  part  of  their  duty  to  de- 
lend  on  every  occasion  the  reputation  of  the  family.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  gives  a 
humorous  illustration  of  this  in  a  conversation  where  Unc'  Edinburg  convinces  Miss 
darlotte's  maid  of  the  importance  of  "we  all"  in  eloquent,  not  to  say  exaggerated 
terms.  "Dat  nigger's  audaciousness  aggravate  me  so  till  I  lite  into  her  right  dyar. 
I  tell  her  she  ain'  been  no  whar  tall  if  she  don'  know  we  all.  Dat  we  wuz  de  bes'  of 
quality,  de  very  top  de  pot,  and  den  I  tell  her  bout  how  great  we  wuz;  how  de  ker- 
rages  wuz  al'ays  hitched  up  night  and  day,  and  niggers  jes'  thick  as  weeds;  and  how 
Unc'  Torm  he  wared  he  swaller-tail  coat  eve'y  day  when  he  wait  on  de  table;  an 
Marse  George  he  won't  war'  a  coat  mo'n  once  or  twice  to  save  yo'  life.  O,  I  sut- 
ney'stonish  dat  nigger,  cause  I  was  takin'  up  for  de  fambly."  The  master  was 
seldom  less  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  slave  and  defend  him  with  his  life  if 
necessary. 

The  negro  was  constitutionally  happy,  brimming  over  with  good  nature.  Sing- 
ing the  long  summer  hours  away  in  the  cotton  fields,  and  on  the  clear  frosty  Autumn 
nights  rejoicing  in  the  results  of  the  year's  labor.  Who  that  has  never  witnessed  an 
Cdd  time  corn  shucking  can  say  there  was  not  happiness  in  every  note  of  the  truly 
melodious  songs  that  floated  on  the  cool  night  breeze?     Afterwards  came  the  dance, 
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and  those  were  no  fairy  footsteps  that  shook  the  earth  to  the  lively  music  played  by 
Daddy  Jack  whose  fiddle  had  "drawed  many  souls  to  torment." 

Not  all  the  games  and  story  books  in  Christendom  can  fill  the  place  in  Southern 
child-life  left  by  Uncle  Remus,  the  story-teller.  With  what  marvelous  gesticula- 
tions and  rolling  of  eyes  does  the  old  negro  raise  the  hair  of  his  youthful  hearers,  as 
they  sit  in  the  flickering  firelight  of  the  cabin  listening  to  a  recital  of  the  wonderful 
adventures  of  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox;  or  perhaps  it  is  a  harrowing  ghost  story, 
explaining  the  existence  of  "Jack  O'  Lanterns"  or  some  other  form  of  the  super- 
natural. 

The  superstitions  of  the  race  are  extremely  characteristic  and  enter  largely  into 
their  religion.  There  was  never  a  more  genial  soil  for  profound  religions  imprcs 
sion  than  the  tropical  nature  and  intense  imagination  of  the  negro.  The  religion 
of  the  typical  negro,  however,  was,  and  is  yet,  a  rather  ludicrous  mixture  of  Christi- 
anity and  paganism.  At  times  they  almost  reverted  to  cannibalistic  demonstrations 
when  time  and  circumstance  were  particularly  conducive  to  religious  feeling  and  the 
subject  of  the  so-called  sermon  (notably,  "swords  and  famines"  or  "the  harrrv.-ings 
of  hell")  was  especially  appealing.  On  such  occasions  Jordan's  waves  rolled  high, 
"Monahs  were  piled  pon  de  top  of  monahs  till  you  couldn't  see  de  bottumus  mo- 
nah,"  backsliding  church  members  and  trembling  sinners  filled  the  air  with  prayers 
and  hallelujahs,  and  "de  nigger  got  mighty  nigh  to  glory." 

Such  were  the  people  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  scenes  of  long  ago, 
"In  the  land  where  we  were  dreaming."  But  there  came  a  rude  awakening,  and 
the  supposed  dreamer  for  four  long  bitter  years  proved  to  the  wondering  world  that 
he  was  of  "sterner  stuff  than  dreams  are  made  of."  And  while  the  master  fights 
his  country's  battles,  who  cares  for  the  loved  ones  left  behind  ?  No  other  than  liis 
trusted  slave.  And  does  he  betray  the  sacred  trust  ?  History  has  no  parallel  for 
the  faith  kept  by  the  negro  during  the  war.  If  "L^ncle  Tom's  Cabin"  had  been  a 
true  portrayal  of  the  condition  of  the  slave  rather  than  a  highly  colored  exaggeration 
of  the  rarest  exception,  history  would  also  have  no  parallel  of  the  scenes  of  pillage, 
crime  and  murder,  that,  in  the  Southern  home,  would  have  added  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  Is  it  a  miserable  and  ill  treated  slave  who  with  almost  paternal  tender- 
ness cares  for  the  helpless  children  and  grief-stricken  mother  who  watch  and  wait  at 
home  ?  With  a  devotion,  beautiful  to  see,  he  aids  his  brave  young  mistress  in  de\T&- 
ing  ways  and  means  by  which  the  wolf  may  be  kept  from  the  door;  or,  fathomir^ 
the  secret  that  she  tries  for  other's  sake  to  hide,  he  makes  long  perilous  journeys  to 
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distant  battlefields  and  brings  back  her  hero  lover  to  die  in  her  arms.  Yes,  he  loves 
the  helpless  women  committed  to  his  care  and  the  desolate  homes  left  in  his  keeping 
rest  in  peace,  until  desecrated  by  the  hosts  of  the  Northern  army.  When  the 
enighty  tide  of  his  "liberators,"  burning  and  plundering  as  it  went,  swept  over  the 
land  and  shouted  "freedom"  in  his  indignant  ears,  he  disappointed  them  by  a  some- 
what indifferent  response,  and  true  to  his  trust,  stood  by  the  "old  folks  at  home." 

Lifting  our  eyes  from  the  saddest  page  of  our  country's  history,  and  passing 
over  the  intervening  years,  let  us  take  a  second  look  at  the  race  which  thirty  years 
ago  suddenly  found  itself  vested  with  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

There  are  still  to  be  found  here  and  there  a  few  relics  of  the  past  in  whom  time 
and  circumstance  have  wrought  few  changes — still  the  "  old  time  darkey  "  with  the 
same  kindly  disposition  and  respectful  demeanor  ;  but,  in  his  son,  the  rising  genera- 
tion, we  behold  a  changed  race.  Much  has  been  done  to  change  him.  Every 
method  and  function  of  civilization  has  been  at  Work  upon  him  since  his  freedom 
began,  but  the  changes  are  not  all  for  the  better.  Physically  the  race  has  deterior- 
ated, as  is  shown  by  the  sick  and  death  rate  it  is  keeping  up.  Intellectually  it  has 
made  considerable  progress.  Some  negroes  have  shown  ability  of  a  high  order,  but 
Bruce,  Douglass,  Price,  Washington,  and  a  few  others  are  notable  exceptions  rather 
than  the  rule.  Morally  the  race  has  degenerated.  They  are  by  far  more  criminal 
than  any  other  part  of  our  population.  The  advancement  made  by  them  is  largely 
imitative.  There  is,  apparently  little  incentive  to  advancement  other  than  the 
desire  to  imitate  white  people,  and,  seemingly,  a  perfect  willingness  to  lose  his  own 
radical  identity.  There  is  indeed  little  real  material  progress  to  be  seen  in  the  race. 
Many  causes  have  been  at  work  in  the  course  of  the  negro's  evolution  which  must 
he  considered,  but  this  state  of  affairs  should  not  exist.  Right  methods  are  seldom 
coupled  with  wrong  results. 

Uncle  Remus  thinks  his  race  is  advancing.  "  Yes  sir,  I'se  beginning  to  feel 
Eorter  hopeful  vv'  en  I  sees  how  deze  yere  cuUud  fo'  kes  is  rackin'  up.  Dey  are  git- 
tia'  on  solid  groun.  Dey  are  gittin'  so  dey  bleeve  dey  ain'  no  better  '  n  w' te  fo' kes. 
You  slap  de  law  outer  a  nigger  and  sorter  suade  him  he's  got  ter  look  after  his  own 
eashins  and  keep  outen  udder  fo'kes  chicken  coops  an  I'm  blessed  if  you  ain'  got 
fcim  on  risin'  groun  ;  and  den  if  he  gits  holt  de  fack  dat  a  nigger  kin  have  a  yeller 
lever  same  as  w'te  fo'kes  you  done  got  him  on  de  monahs  bench.  Den  if  you  come 
down  on  de  point  dat  he  orter  stand  by  de  fo'kes  w'at  hope  him  w'en  he  wuz  in 
trouble,  de  jobs  done  !' ' 
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Many  survivors  of  the  old  slave  regime  still  revert  to  their  slavery  as  the  happi- 
est time  of  their  lives,  and  doubtless  it  was. 

Slavery  as  an  institution  cannot  be  defended.  It  was  the  greatest  curse  that 
could  have  afflicted  the  South,  as  many  a  Southerner  realized  long  before  the  year 
1860.  The  blood  of  her  brave  sons  that  our  dear  Southland  drank  from  many  a 
hard  fought  battle  field,  was  not  shed  for  slavery.  But,  as  a  slave,  the  negro,  for 
two  centuries,  received  the  most  efficient  drill  ever  given  to  a  savage  people,  in 
three  fundamental  conditions  of  education  ;  regular  systematic  work,  the  English 
language,  and  the  Christian  religion.  Thus  the  period  of  his  slavery  was  a  great 
step  in  his  progress.  Its  terminations  left  him  in  possession  of  all  the  skilled  labor 
in  almost  all  lines  of  industry  in  the  South.  If  he  had  known  enough  of  the  natural 
and  necessary  process  of  an  education  to  build  his  future  as  a  freed  man  on  his  past 
as  a  slave,  the  results  would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  race  ;  but,  naturally 
enough,  the  newly  freed  slave  could  not  at  once  become  master  of  the  situation. 
Some  one  must  shape  his  destiny  for  him,  and  the  "  helping  hand  "  instead  of  being 
his  former  master,  who  alone  knew  his  nature  and  his  needs,  was  his  "Northern 
brother"  whose  chief  sources  of  information  was  Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  novel. 

The  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  South  at  the  close  of  the  war  has  no  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  civilization.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  Southern  history  knows 
something  of  the  "  Horrors  of  Reconstruction." 

"  The  unmistakable  purpose  of  this  organization,"  says  Justice  Lamar,  "was 
the  reversal  of  every  natural,  social  and  political  relation  on  which  not  only  the 
civilization  of  the  South,  but  of  the  world  and  the  Union  depended." 

Those  who  so  prematurely  thrust  upon  the  negro  the  high  prerogative  of  citizen- 
ship seemed  to  imagine  that  the  fifteenth  amendment  would  miraculously  transform 
him  into  a  valuable  citizen  and  endow  him  with  all  the  political  e.xperience  that  the 
white  race  has  been  centuries  in  acquiring.  This  unfortunate  mistake  not  only  cost 
the  South  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  but  did  the  negro  an  unjustice, 
retarding  his  civilization  and  arousing  prejudice  and  hard  feeling  that  should  never 
have  existed. 

A  similar  mistake  was  made  with  his  education.  It  began  apparently  with  the 
assumption  that  the  negro  was  a  superior  race.  The  white  race  began  with  indus- 
trial education,  and  as  it  advanced  gradually  raised  the  standard  of  its  schools. 
They  would  have  the  negro  do  at  the  b^inning  what  the  white  race  has  taken  ages 
to  reach. 
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There  is  not  a  more  perplexing  qut  stion  before  the  Educational  world  to-day 
than  that  of  educating  the  negro.  The  philanthrophy  of  the  North  has  given  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  this  purpose  ;  the  Southerner's  sense  of  justice  has  given  ten 
times  more — yet  the  results  do  not  inspire  very  sanguine  hopes  for  the  future  of  the 
race.  The  education  the  negro  has  acquired  is  a  superficial  one  which  he  feels 
bound  to  apply  to  some  profession.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  race  make  their 
living  by  farming,  and  if  the  farmers  were  better  taught  how  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
the  race  would  be  better  off  pecuniarily  and  morally.  The  more  thoughtful  negroes 
are  beginning  to  realize  this  and  to  ask  that  all  their  schools  should  have  some 
department  of  industrial  training.  Foremost  among  these  is  Booker  Washington, 
who  is  doing  more  than  any  other  man  for  the  advancement  of  his  race.  He 
strongly  advises  his  people  to  connect  their  education  with  some  industrial  pursuit 
— and  not  to  give  up  a  field  where  they  can  compete  successfully,  for  one  where 
they  are  at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  And  there  can  be  no  well-founded  doubt 
that  therein  lies  the  hope  of  the  race. 

There  has  been  no  decided  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  the  future  social 
relations  between  the  two  races.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  negro  can 
pose  as  an  ornament  to  society  with  advantage  to  his  race.  The  question  before  us 
today,  is  that  of  advancing  the  usefulness  and  intelligence  of  the  race. 

The  past  has  shown  that  the  two  races  are  thoroughly  immiscible  but  Time 
is  a  great  statesman,  an'.l  the  future,  we  trust,  will  prove  that  they  may  live  side  by 
side  and  prosper — each  in  its  own  proper  sphere. 

The  negro  knows — none  better — that  the  Southerner  is  his  first,  his  last,  his 
truest  friend.  The  old  time  darkey  will  always  retain  the  affection  of  the  Southern 
people.  The  "colored  man"  of  the  present  day  has  an  equally  good  opportunity 
of  winning  their  respect. 

Whether  he  will  avail  himself  of  it  by  accepting  his  position  and  becoming  a 
self-respecting  citizen,  or  whether  he  will  prove  an  ever-darkening  blot  on  our  fair 
Southland,  whether  he  will  use  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  the  upbuilding  of 
his  race,  or  abuse  them  to  its  ultimate  destruction, — these  are  questions  whose 
answer  can  only  come  from  out  the  silence  of  an  impenetrable  future. 
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SAINTS  IN  ART. 


A  conspicuous  place  is  always  given  to  saints  in  arts. 

The  wealth  of  tradition  handed  down  with  the  lives  of  saints  has  been  a  store- 
house of  treasure  for  artists.  Some  of  the  best  known  pictures  of  the  world  are 
based  upon  legends  which  were  popular  during  the  middle  ages.  A  moral  cause 
u  rged  on  the  work.  Divinity  was  brought  nearer  to  man  ;  and  art  preserved  the 
tales  of   Christian  lives  worthy  of  imitation  through  the  coming  ages. 

There  was  no  limit  for  the  masters  in  representing  the  saints  ;  but  an  immense 
range  in  color,  expression,  grouping,  and  composition  was  legitimate. 

It  is  the  province  of  art  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  heroes  and  of  noble  deeds. 
The  canvas  has  told  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  history.  To 
one  versed  in  legends,  these  pictures  mean  more  than  to  another  who  sees  only  the 
thing  and  not  the  symbol. 

Immortalized  on  the  canvas  of  their  famous  artists,  many  countries  and  cities 
bequeath  to  posterity  the  pictures  of  their  patron  saints.  The  legend  of  how  St. 
Mark  preserved  Venice  from  a  flood  and  thus  became  its  patron,  is  known  to  all. 
The  splendid  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark's  is  said  to  have  been  built  above  his  bones. 
That  St.  Patrick  should  have  driven  snakes  and  toads  from  Ireland,  was  sufficient 
cause  to  make  him  patron  of  the  land  he  had  thus  delivered.  Legendary  virtues 
have  caused  Florence  to  claim  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  France,  St.  Denis  as  their 
patrons.  St.  Nicholas  is  always  popular  with  tradesmen,  and  St.  George  with  the 
aristocracy. 

St.  Jerome,  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  is  a  symbol  of  sancti- 
fication  through  faith  and  repentance.  He  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  pictures,  "The  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  by  Domenichino  (Vatican). 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  together  signify  the  church  universal :  St.  Peter  standing  for 
the  converted  Jew,  and  St.  Paul  the  converted  Gentile.  Regeneration  by  faith,  and 
regeneration  by  baptism,  are  respectively  represented  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

St.  Michael  was  a  favorite  subject  for  the  masters.  Raphael  has  left  us  a  won- 
derful picture  of  this  saint,  typifying  a  battle  between  right  and  wrong  :  Satan,  or 
evil,  is  represented  as  a  demon  in  human  form,  while  standing  above  him,  the 
champion  of  godliness,  is  the  victorious  St.  Michael. 

"St.  Anthony  of  Padua"  has  been  made  famous  in  a  painting  of  that  name,  by 
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Murillo.  St.  Anthony  was  of  noble  birth;  he  left  a  life  of  wealth  and  refinement  to 
live  among,  and  help  the  poor.  He  was  especially  beloved  by  children  and  sick 
people.  The  following  beautiful  legend  concerns  him:  One  dark  stormy  night, 
St.  Anthony  was  going  through  a  lonely  forest  when  suddenly  he  heard  the  crying 
of  a  child;  guided  by  the  voice,  he  came  upon  the  little  one,  lost,  cold,  and  hungry. 
He  carried  the  child  to  a  hut;  warmed,  and  fed  it;  immediately  a  bright  light  filled 
the  room;  the  air  was  filled  with  cherubs;  the  child  reached  up  to  kiss  the  saint;  and 
lo,  a  voice  from  heaven  said:  "In  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  It  is  this  story  that  Murillo  put 
upon  his  canvas. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  was  one  of  the  first  Saints  represented  in  pictures  with  th^ 
divine  ones.  Mary,  Christ,  and  St.  John  are  frequently  grouped  in  the  same  picture. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  mystic  three  that  made  this  number  a  favorite;  but  sometimes  it 
is  St.  Joseph  or  St.  Anne  who  are  with  Mary  and  the  Christ  child. 

Mary  Magdalene,  as  a  type  of  penitence  and  humility,  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  large  number  of  pictures.  Guido  Reni  is  conceded  \.oh^\}ci^^dSx\\.&[  par  excellence 
of  Magdalenes.  We  also  have  many  pictures  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  patron  saint  of 
music  and  one  of  the  four  virgin  martyrs  of  the  Latin  church.  The  other  three  are 
St.  Agnes,  who  is  typified  by  a  lamb  because  of  her  innocence  and  meekness,  and 
St.  Agatha  and  St.  Lucia,  usually  represented  with  shears  and  awl,  the  instruments 
of  their  torture. 

There  are  no  less  than  twelve  saints  known  to  art  named  Elizabeth.  One  of 
these  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Germans.  German  tradition  tells  of  a  powerful 
nobleman  who,  during  a  famine,  caused  all  the  grain  in  the  country  to  be  stored  in 
his  castle,  and  threatened  death  to  any  one  who  should  take  any  of  it  out  to  the 
peasants.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  moved  by  this  cruelty  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
secretly  provided  them  with  food.  With  her  apron  full  of  bread,  she  met  one  day 
her  pitiless  husband;  he  asked  her  what  she  had;  she  was  frightened  and  answered 
"flowers;"  upon  his  demand  to  see  them,  she  tremblingly  opened  her  apron  and, 
behold,  the  bread  had  been  turned  to  roses.  Holbein  has  immortalized  this  beautiful 
character  in  one  of  his  greatest  works  of  art.  Perhaps  the  St.  Elizabeth  whom  we 
know  best,  is  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  legend  of  St.  Margaret  is  of  Greek  origin.  She  is  usually  represented  as 
trampling  a  dragon,  the  emblem  of  her  torture,  under  foot, — showing  the  triumph 
of  innocence  over  sin.  Her  name  has  been  given  to  the  flower,  the  marguerite,  com- 
monly called  the  daisy. 
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The  Greeks  have  also  given  us  St.  Catharine,  patroness  of  learning  and  a  type 
of  self  denial  and  sanctity.  St.  Barbara  is  also  a  popular  saint,  whose  attribute  is 
symbolized  generally  by  the  tower  with  three  windows,  as  mentioned  in  the  legend. 
She  is  a  type  of  fortitude  and  courage.  The  three  saints  last  mentioned,  tr^gcther 
with  St.  Ursula,  are  the  great  virgin  patronesses  not  confined  to  any  church  or 
country. 

The  crown  on  the  head  of  a  saint  signifies  royal  birth  ;  the  palm  is  always  an 
emblem  of  victory. 

There  is  a  pleasing  legend  of  the  palm,  relating  to  the  journey  ol  the  Holy 
family  into  Egypt.  While  resting  under  a  date  palm  tree,  Mary  wished  for  some  of 
its  fruit.  It  was  beyond  her  reach,  so  the  Christ  child  caused  the  branches  to  bend 
down  to  the  uplifted  hands  of  the  Holy  mother.  Joseph  being  thirsty,  Christ  caused 
a  stream  of  water  to  gush  from  the  shade  of  the  tree.  Then  He  blessed  the  tree,  say- 
ing, "  This  privilege  I  grant  thee,  O  Palm,  that  one  of  thy  branches  shall  be  taken 
by  my  angels,  and  planted  in  the  Paradise  of  my  Father  ;  and  this  blessing  I  confer 
upon  thee,  that  to  all  who  have  conquered  in  any  contest,  it  may  be  said,  "  Ye 
have  attained  the  palm  of  victory."  Since  the  palm  had  been  used  as  an  emblem  ol 
victory  long  before  that  time,  we  may  simply  take  this  legend  as  giving  a  Christian 
significance  to  a  pagan  representation. 

The  lily,  an  emblem  of  purity,  is  the  Virgin's  flower;  other  flowers  and  fruits 
have  a  special  significance  when  displayed  with  the  saints. 

The  fish  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  universal  of  christian  symbols,-  • 
partly  as  an  emblem  of  water  and  baptism.  The  lamb,  with  John  the  Baptist, 
signifies  a  sacrifice  without  blemish. 

Colors  too  were  not  without  their  meaning:  white,  as  an  emblem  ot  light,  purity, 
and  innocence  ;  blue  expressed  heaven  and  truth  ;  red  was  for  divine  love  ;  \'iolet, 
passion  and  suffering. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  which  tells  us  that  the  cross  on  which  Christ  was  cru- 
cified was  made  of  mistletoe,  which  before  that  time  grew  as  a  tree,  but,  being 
cursed  from  that  day,  it  has  become  a  parasite. 

Thus  may  the  interested  student  discovery  that  the  artist  has  placed  in  fig^ures 
and  colors  upon  his  canvas,  the  story  that  inspired  his  pencil  ;  the  patriotism  thai 
warmed  his  heart  ;  the  poem  that  was  music  to  his  soul  ;  the  religion  on  which  Ks 
hope  was  established.  From  these  silent  legacies  of  the  old  masters,  we  may  learn 
to  read  history  too  subtile  for  words  to  express,  and  literature  for  which  the  ear  a 
too  gross,  man's  language  too  faulty.  M.  V.  F, 
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BETTER  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE   SOUTH. 


rRBSIDENT  McIV^R'S  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
NATIONAI,  EDUCATIONAI^  ASSOCIATION  AT  CHATTANOOGA. 

The  census  of  1890  showed  the  following  percentages  of  urban  population  as 
compared  with  the  total  population  : 

For  the  United  States 29.20 

North  Atlantic  States 51.81 

North  Central  States 25.91 

Western  States 29.99 

South  Atlantic  States 16.03 

South  Central  States 10.45 

The  urban  population  in  the  entire  South  is  less  than  13  per  cent. ;  the  urban 
population  in  Mississippi  is  less  than  3  per  cent. ;  in  North  Carolina  less  than  4  per 
cent ;  in  Arkansas  less  than  5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  two-thirds  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States  live  in  the  country,  or  in  villages  and  towns  too  small  to  be 
considered  as  cities.  Less  than  half  the  people  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
country  is  found  in  cities,  while  in  the  South  the  rural  is  more  than  six-sevenths  of 
tiie  entire  population,  counting,  as  the  census  report  does,  no  community  a  city 
whose  population  does  not  number  8,000.  Even  including  all  towns  of  1,000  in- 
habitants in  the  urban  population,  it  is  estimated  that  in  such  states  as  North  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  about  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  population  live  in 
the  country. 

Considering  these  conditions,  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  the  country 
public  schools  is  a  question  of  supreme  importance. 

Practically  all  public  schools  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities  are  under  some  kind 
of  intelligent  supervision.  It  is  equally  true  that  intelligent,  effective  supervision  of 
tte  public  schools  in  the  country  is  very  rare. 

That  this  is  true  is  not  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  supervisor.  In  the  discussion  of 
this  problem  he  should  be  protected  from  assault  by  some  such  sign  as  the  one  used 
Di  the  "big  meeting,"  which  read:  "Don't  shoot  the  organist.  He  is  playing  the 
best  he  can." 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  conditions  by  which  the  average  supervisor  Of 
public  schools  in  the  country  is  handicapped. 

To  begin  with,  the  average  country  supervisor  in  the  South  receives  only  about 
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$500  or  $600  a  year,  and  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  he  must  pay  his  traveling  ex- 
penses out  of  that  salary. 

The  difference  in  density  of  population  between  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  would  render  a  system  of  supervision  which  is  fairly  satisfactory  in  the 
former  totally  inadequate  for  the  latter.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  in  1890  was  32.98;  in  the  South  Central  states, 
18.94;  while  in  the  North  Atlantic  states  the  number  was  107.3}.  In  Massachusetts 
the  number  was  278.48,  while  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  the  num- 
ber was,  respectively,  33.30,  31.15,  42.34. 

Even  in  1840,  when  the  general  public-school  movement  began  to  take  shape, 
the  South  Atlantic  states  had  for  each  square  mile  only  14.60  inhabitants;  the  North 
Atlantic  states,  41.72.  At  that  time  Massachusetts  had  91.75  and  North  Carolina, 
15.51  inhabitants.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  civil  war,  and  even  if  the  wealth  of 
the  two  sections  had  been  approximately  the  same,  the  work  of  every  part  of  the 
public-school  system  in  the  South  would  have  been  more  difficult  than  th^^  corr«s- 
ponding  work  in  the  North,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  density  of  popula- 
tion. Add  to  this  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  a  large  percentage  of  illiteracy  amon^ 
its  white  population,  supplemented  by  the  burden  of  a  whole  race  of  illiterates.  The 
difficulties  arising  from  poverty  and  sparseness  of  population  are  mtensiiied  by  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  two  systems  of  schools,  one  for  each  race. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  developing  a  public-school  system 
among  us,  which  in  some  degree  has  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  hindrance  to 
public  education  everywhere  I  refer  to  the  idea  that  public  education  is  a  charity, 
and  that  a  public  schoolhouse  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  literary  poorhouse. 
Up  to  thirty  years  ago  the  best  educated  men  in  many  of  the  best  sections  of  the 
South  regarded,  and  sometimes  called,  the  public-school  fund  the  "poor  fund,"  and 
the  free  schools  were  regarded  as  places  where  benevolent- minded  people  saw  fit  to 
care  for  the  indigent.  This  idea  remained  longer  with  the  South  than  it  did  wifli 
the  North,  or  with  those  sections  called  by  emigrants  from  the  North  and  South. 
However,  the  idea  of  charity  in  connection  with  public  education  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  in  any  part  of  the  country.  In  many  sections  outside  of  the  South 
there  is  a  system  of  free  text-books  to  the  children  of  the  "indigent  pocr."  So 
long,  of  course,  as  the  idea  of  charity  is  connected  with  public  education,  two  bane- 
ful results  are  inevitable:  first,  a  failure  to  realize  that  the  public  schools  ou^ht  to  be 
as  good  for  the  supposed  beneficiaries  as  the  supposed  benefactors  would  want  tbem 
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la  be  for  their  own  children;  second,  the  pride  of  many  self-respecting  parents  would 
prevent  them  from  sending  their  children  to  pauper  schools. 

If  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  effective  supervision  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts norths  how  much  more  difificult  has  been  the  struggle  of  the  state  superinten- 
dents and  the  county  superintendents  and  the  other  educational  leaders  in  the  South, 
where  most  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  North  are  supplemented  by  poverty, 
sparse  population,  the  double  school  system,  race  prejudice,  and  kindred  hindrances! 

I  have  not  drawn  this  rather  dark  and  somewhat  desperate  picture  of  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties  to  make  a  complaining  comparison,  nor  is  there  intentionally  in  any- 
thing I  have  said  either  envy,  jealousy,  censure,  or  apology.  I  have  simply  stated 
the  hard  conditions  under  which  we  labor,  and  I  desire  to  go  on  record  as  having 
faith  in  our  ability  to  meet  the  obligations  resting  upon  us,  provided  we  will  act 
sensibly  and  honestly,  with  determination  and  practice. 

I  have  no  elaborate  plan  of  supervision  to  propose.  What  we  need  is  some- 
thing to  supervise,  as  well  as  a  supervisor.  The  average  length  of  the  school  term 
in  the  South  is  only  about  one  hundred  days,  and  any  proposed  plan  of  supervision 
lor  a  southern  state  which  does  not  include  the  idea  of  educational  leadership  among 
the  citizens  in  his  community  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  must  eventually  prove  a 
lailure.  Certainly,  if  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  where  comparatively  good 
salaries  are  paid,  need  to  have  their  work  constantly  inspected  and  criticised  by  a 
Superintendent,  and  need  his  stimulating  example  and  direction  in  regard  to  right 
principles  of  education  and  better  methods  of  teaching,  no  sane  person  would  claim 
that  there  is  not  more  need  for  this  constant  supervision  in  the  rural  districts;  but  it 
is  impossible,  as  I  see  the  conditions,  for  us  to  have  that  kind  of  supervision  in  the 
present  generation.  What  we  need  most  in  every  country  community  of  the  South 
Ib  at  least  occasional  contact  with  a  teacher  who,  in  addition  to  his  professional  skill, 
enabling  him  to  rank  easily  among  the  first  men  of  his  profession  in  the  public  or 
private  schools  of  his  community,  is  an  educational  leader,  a  citizen  of  influence,  a 
a  man  of  some  power  among  men  of  all  classes. 

It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  can  be  secured  for  $600  a  year. 
Many  county  superintendents  could  do  good  work  if  they  could  devote  their  entire 
time  to  their  work.  But  in  only  twelve  states  of  the  thirty-eight  having  county 
superintendents  is  this  opportunity  given  to  the  superintendents. 

Outside  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  a  large  part  of  the  educational  supervis- 
ion, including  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  is  done  by   people  who  do  not 
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even  belong  to  the  teaching  profession.  Indeed  the  average  county  superintendent 
cannot  depend  upon  his  salary  for  support.  If  he  is  a  man  above  the  average  abil- 
ity either  in  the  teaching  profession  or  another  profession,  he  will  receive  the  smaller 
part  of  his  income  from  his  supervising  work  ;  therefore  this  work,  which  ought  to 
to  command  the  highest  order  of  ability,  must  necessarily  be  considered  by  the 
supervisor  of  secondary  importance  to  his  main  occupation.  Any  system  which 
does  not  propose  to  keep  the  supervisor  engaged  in  public  educational  work  of  some 
kind  for  all  of  his  time  will  certainly  fall  short  of  our  necessities.  What  we  need  in 
every  county  is  an  educational  evangelist,  who,  in  addition  to  his  power  to  train 
teachers  and  inspect  their  work,  has  especially  the  power  to  arouse  people  and  cause 
them  to  cease  trifling  with  the  great  question  of  education.  He  should  be  able  to 
present  in  a  popular  way  the  truth  that  teaching  children  is  the  most  delicate  and 
important  work  undertaken  by  the  state  or  the  individual,  and,  just  beside  that  truth, 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  show,  as  he  can  show,  from  labor  reports,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  work  calling  for  skilled  laborers  in  wood,  iron,  stone,  or  other  raw  material 
for  which  the  public  is  not  willing  to  pay  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  it  pays 
for  the  teaching  of  its  children. 

There  is  not  so  much  need  among  us  for  a  new  system  of  supervision  as  there 
is  for  more  skill  and  power  in  the  execution  of  the  systems  we  have.  In  the  South 
effective  supervision  demands  a  county  supervisor  who  can  build  up  the  school 
system,  instruct,  license,  and  inspire  teachers,  and  arouse  all  classes  of  citizens  to 
their  duty  and  their  opportunity. 

If,  with  our  limited  means,  such  a  supervisor  cannot  be  secured  for  each  county 
let  two  or  more  counties  be  united  into  a  larger  district.  I  should  even  prefer  one 
effective,  strong  worker  for  ten  counties  to  ten  or  more  feeble  supervisors  for  the 
same  territory.    For,  ten  times  nothing  is  nothing,  but  one-tenth  of  one  is  something. 


A  MOUNTAIN  SUNSET. 

A  seraph  stood  beside  the  sapphire  throne. 

And  from  his  burning  hands  the  liquid  fire  streamed, 

The  mountain  tops  arose  their  Lord  and  King  to  own, 

Yielding  themselves  to  the  baptismal  flood,  there  foamed 

A  glory  not  of  earth,  the  Lord  Almighty's  seal 

The  purging  fire  consumed  to  dross  till  angels  there  might  kneel; 

The  rainbow  hues  of  promise  old,  the  crimson,  purple,  blue 

Were  painted  there  by  unseen  hand  to  prove  the  promise  true, 

The  evening  star  came  out  to  view  where  earth  and  sky  were  wed, 

A  sigh,  a  blushing  faint,  a  trembling  and  the  day  was  dead. 

M.  J.  CoiT, 
Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 
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AN  ALLEGORY. 


A  band  of  thirteen  sisters  settled  in  a  foreign  land.  Before  long  these  young- 
sters felt  that  they  knew  more  than  the  old  folks  about  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  This  spirit  at  length  grew  into  rebellion  against  the  parent  who  would  not 
see  that  her  children  could  govern  themselves. 

My  mother  was  one  of  these  sisters.  She  was  not  one  whit  behind  the  other 
twelve  when  action  was  called  for  in  behalf  of  the  common  weal.  She  was  not  so 
fiery  as  some.  Especially  was  she  more  conservative  than  the  little  sister  whom  she 
particularly  loved  and  who  had  once  been  a  part  of  her  household.  My  mother 
was  really  the  first  of  the  sisters  who  tried  to  live  in  this  foreign  land  and  a  little 
daughter  came  to  her  in  those  first  days  of  trial. 

This  little  one  was  the  first  child  to  lisp  English  baby  talk  in  all  this  big  country. 

Mother  sent  home  for  provisions,  but  the  ship  was  long  on  the  water,  and 
before  its  return  her  children  had  been  forced  by  hunger  to  mingle  with  the  red 
people,  and  the  little  daughter,  whose  memory  we  yet  love,  is  said  to  have  become 
the  bride  of  a  red  man.  We  are  not  sure  what  became  of  her,  but  her  name  is 
preserved  in  one  of  our  counties. 

Tea  parties  were  fashionable  once  and  Mother  gave  one.  The  guests  did  not 
drink  the  tea,  but  they  gave  it  to  the  red  shark,  the  white  shad,  and  the  blue  fish 
which  played  in  the  waters.  The  people  would  not  drink  this  tea  because  of  the 
duty  or  stamp  to  be  paid  on  it. 

In  all  the  troublous  times  which  followed,  her  sons  fought  for  her,  while  her 
daughters  worked  for  her  at  home  by  the  sea,  on  the  sand  downs,  under  the  tall 
pines  and  magnolias,  on  the  vine-clad  hill-sides,  on  the  mountain  tops,  for  she  had 
vast  possessions.  There  is  no  sort  of  soil,  climate,  or  production  which  she  cannot 
show.  There  is  no  metal,  mineral,  nor  precious  stone  which  cannot  be  found  in  her 
rock  lined  pockets. 

There  are  now  many  of  her  sons  who  say  that  she  was  the  first  of  the  sisters  to 
declare  herself  free  and  independent  of  the  maternal  rule.  Others  of  her  sons,  who 
love  her  as  well,  say  that  she  did  not  quite  go  so  far,  but  she  resolved  that  she  ought 
to  be  free.  This  was  done  in  a  little  place  which  our  enemies  called  "Hornet's 
Nest." 

Long  years  after  the  old  mother's  rule  had  ceased  to  exist,  other  sisters  grew  up 
and  so  many  interests  clashed  that  all  of  them  became  involved  in  a  great  quarrel. 
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It  was  all  started  by  the  little  sister  whom  mother  loved.  The  sister  on  the  other 
side  said  she  would  not  live  with  those  who  interferred  with  her  household  rights. 
Others  agreed  with  her,  and  when  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  sisters  decided  to  leave 
the  band,  though  mother  did  not  think  it  was  wise,yet  as  she  kept  house  just  as  they 
did,  and  as  the  moral  right  was  hers,  she  decided  to  cast  her  lot  with  the  sisters  who 
were  most  congenial.  Eleven  went  out  and  then  the  fight  began.  Of  my  mother's 
sons  there  were  one-fourth  as  many  as  the  eleven  gave  and  on  every  battle  field  her 
children  lay  till  there  were  more  of  her  dead  than  some  of  her  sisters  had  sent  at  all. 

When  at  last  they  saw  that  they  must  all  go  back  and  live  together  again,  they 
had  nothing  left  from  fire  and  sword  save  the  land. 

Mother  had  so  long  furnished  all  the  naval  stores  for  the  family  they  said  habiu 
ually  that  she  had  nothing  but  tar.  Then  she  was  slow  in  adopting  new  ideas  that 
they  called  her  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  These  reproaches  cannot  now  be  hurled  at 
her.  Having  considered  the  matter  well,  she  concludes  to  quicken  her  pace  and  in 
the  future  to  keep  step  with  the  foremost  in  all  civilizing  marches.  Though 
tar  clings  to  the  heels  of  her  children,  they  do  not  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  it. 
They  are  too  busy  in  mills,  factories,  mines;  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco  fields  ;  in  the 
vineyards,  in  the  forests,  from  the  mountain  top  to  the  deep  sea;  and  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  her  broad  domain  she  invites  the  stranger,  who,  when  he  comes,  says: 

"If  there  is  an  Elysium  on  earth 
It  is  this,  it  is  this." 

Annie  G.   Randall. 


THE  OLD  STONE  HOUSE. 


EIvBANOR  WATSON,   '00. 


Leading  out  from  the  historic  old  town  of  Salisbury,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
Yadkin  river,  is  a  road  known  as  the  "Trading  Ford  Road,"  so  called  because  it 
was  on  the  ancient  trading  path  leading  from  Virginia  to  the  Catawbas,  and  other 
tribes  of  Southern  Indians. 

Near  this  road,  and  about  three  miles  from  Salisbury,  stands  an  enduring  mon- 
ument to  one  early  settler  of  Rowan.  It  is  known  to  all  as  the  "Old  Stone  House." 
Nestled  away  at  the  foot  of  a  pine-covered  hill  it  makes  a  striking  picture  with  its 
massive  gray  walls,  its  severe  outlines  and  moss-covered  roof. 
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The  house  is  built  entirely  of  unhewn  granite  rocks  laid  in  cement.  The  inte- 
rior was  once  finished  with  plaster,  nearly  all  of  which  has  now  fallen  off.  It  contains 
five  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  two  or  three  unfinished  ones  on  the  second  floor. 
The  fire-places,  except  the  one  in  the  kitchen,  are  in  the  corners,  except  in  the 
kitchen.     The  kitchen  fire-place  occupies  nearly  all  of  one  side  of  the  room. 

A  very  peculiar  arrangement  is  a  fire-box,  or  stove,  in  the  last  room.  The 
plates  of  this  stove  are  still  laying  there.  They  are  very  large  and  are  highly  orna- 
mented with  curious  figures  and  inscriptions. 

The  northern  side  of  the  house  is  said  to  be  covered  with  shingles  put  on  in 
1766.  They  are  somewhat  decayed  and  covered  with  moss.  A  smooth  stone  above 
the  front  door  contains  an  inscription  conveying  the  information  that  the  house  was 
built  by  Michael  Braun,  in  1766. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house  are  the  graves  of  Michael  Braun,  his  wife 
and  several  of  their  children.  The  inscriptions  on  the  headstones  are  written  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  Michael  Braun  still  live  in  the 
house  and  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  people  over  the  place  and  repeating  to 
them  the  traditions  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

One  tradition  tells  of  an  encounter  between  an  American  and  a  British  soldier 
here,  and  deep  gashes  in  the  front  door  posts  bear  evidence  to  the  truth  of  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  British  army  passed  by  this  house  in  1781,  and  that  an  American  officer, 
who  was  being  chased  by  the  British,  dashed  through  the  house  on  his  horse  and, 
leaping  from  the  back  door  made  his  escape,  through  the  thickets  to  Salisbury. 

Many  interesting  tales  are  told  of  how  the  stealthy  Indian,  prowling  around  in 
the  evening,  was  slain  by  a  bullet  or  a  well  directed  arrow  sent,  through  the  loop 
holes  on  the  west  wall,  from  the  trusty  hand  of  Michael  Braun. 

Eleanor  Watson. 


THE  STUDENT'S  BUILDING. 


I,AURA  COIT,  '9 


Both  the  faculty  and  students  of  our  College  have  for  some  years  looked  for- 
ward with  eager  expectancy  to  the  time  when  we  should  have  society  halls  and  rooms 
for  our  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
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There  is  an  imperative  need  for  such  a  building  in  an  institution  like  ours,  whicfc 
has  two  flourishing  literary  societies  with  an  annual  membership  embracing  the 
majority  of  our  four  hundred  students,  and  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  which  all  student*, 
regardless  of  society,  class  or  creed,   unite  in  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  stage  of  maturity  which  these  organizations  have  reached  demands  for 
them  some  settled  home  ;  the  dignity  which  they  possess  justifies  the  demand.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  faculty  and  students  is,  that  the  time  has  come  for  such  steps 
to  be  taken  as  will  lead  to  the  realization  of  our  hopes.  Another  building  is  a  neces- 
sity, as  our  Chapel  is  the  only  room  on  the  campus  which  has  sufficient  seating 
capacity  for  either  of  the  three  organizations. 

We  cordially  invite  all  friends  of  our  institution,  through  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  to  attend  one  of  our  meetings,  which  must  be  held  in  a  crowded  recita- 
tion room,  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  the  possibilities  of  ventilation  in  such 
a  place  are  conducive  to  physical  or  mental  vitality. 

No  organization  which  lacks  a  home  can  do  its  best  work,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  more  than  any  other  that  we  must  have  such  a  building. 

The  faculty  have  started  a  subscription  list  among  themselves  looking  toward 
the  erection  of  a  building  costing  not  less  than  $10,000.  It  is  to  comprise  two 
Society  Halls,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Rooms,  and  the  office  of  the  State  Normal  Magazii>«, 
The  faculty  have  subscribed  $1,200,  the  students  now  here  have  subscribed  about  a 
$1,000,  and  hope  to  make  the  amount  $2,000  very  soon  ;  several  hundred  dollars 
additional  are  to  come  from  another  source.  Having  done  what  we  can  in  the 
College  we  are  now  prepared  to  make  an  appeal  for  aid  to  our  alumnae  and  to  otho- 
matriculates. 

We  are  confident  of  their  sympathy  in  this  enterprise  ;  therefore,  we  believe 
our  success  is  assured.  None  can  realize  more  fully  than  we  that  hard  work  must 
precede  our  triumph.  We  are  prepared  for  the  task,  and  are  undertaking  it  with 
enthusiastic  interest.     Success  to  the  enterprise  ! 


THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 


The  Teachers'  Assembly  is  a  subject  in  which  all  the  readers  of  a  Normal 
Magazine  ought  to  be  interested  ;  certainly  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  should 
be.  It  is  an  instrument  of  good  to  a  great  cause,  a  cause  which  needs  all  the  help 
that  can  be  derived  from  every  source.     The  Assembly  is  usually  attended  by  a 
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large  number  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  fifteenth  annual  session 
was  held  this  year  in  Asheville  and  lasted  from  June  Hth  to  the  18th.  A  more 
delightful  place  could  not  have  been  chosen.  A  trip  to  Asheville  is  well  worth  the 
while  -of  any  one  who  has  not  been  there. 

The  President  of  the  Assembly  for  '98  was  Superintendent  Alexander  Graham, 
of  Charlotte  ;  Secretary,  Professor  William  Whitsett.  The  programme  arranged 
for  this  meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest  to  the  teachers  themselves  and  also  to 
those  not  especially  interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 

"Academies  and  High  Schools"  and  "Colleges"  were  the  subjects  that  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Assembly  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  They  were  ably 
discussed  by  able  men,  who,  in  speaking  on  both  subjects,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  more  liberal  education  of  woman. 

On  the  following  day  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Professor  D.  L.  Ellis  with  a 
talk  on  the  township  system.  This  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the  system  were  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  leading  educators 
n  counties  where  it  had  been  adopted. 

Dr.  Mclver  then  addressed  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  "Local  Taxation 
for  Schools."  He  made  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
with  regard  to  the  poverty  stricken  condition  of  the  schools  ;  the  amount  of  tax 
money  paid  by  the  people,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  He  then  showed 
how  the  evils  might  be  remedied,  and  closed  with  an  appeal  to  all  teachers  to  unite 
against  the  State's  greatest  foe,  ignorance,  and  to  make  a  strong  fight  for  better 
school  laws.  The  Doctor  elicited  from  the  audience  profound  attention  and  enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The  night  following,  President  Graham  delivered  the  annual  address.  He  took 
for  his  subject  "A  Plea  for  the  Truth  of  History."  He  was  followed  by  an  illustra- 
ted lecture  on  the  X-rays,  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Davidson  College. 

The  two  most  important  features  of  Thursday' s  programme  were  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain's  speech  on  "A  National  University"  and  Dr.  Eben  Alexander's  lecture  on 
Modern  Greece.  Mrs.  Chamberlain' s  address  was  clear  and  forcible,  and  interesting 
from  start  to  finish.  It  was  outlined  as  follows  :  1.  A  description  of  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  University.  2.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
it  by  the  United  States.  3.  The  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  North  Carolina.  4. 
The  objection  made  to  it.  5.  What  to  do  about  it.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  made  a 
decided  impression,  as  only  a  speaker  can  who  is  deeply  interested  in  her  subject. 
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Dr.  Alexander  spoke  to  a  large  audience  on  the  subject  of  "Modern  Greece." 
His  address,  especially  that  part  relating  to  the  Grteco-Turkish  war,  was  intensely 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Several  of  the  speakers  for  FViday  failing  to  put  in  an  appearance,  Mr.  Claxlon 
had  the  field  to  himself.  He  spoke  on  "Normal  Training  for  Teachers,"  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  world  of  educators,  and  still  more  to  the  world  to  be 
educated.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  subject  in  such  able  hands,  found  eager 
and  attentive  hearers. 

Dr.  Alderman  addressed  the  assembly  on  the  subject  of  his  travels  in  the  K^st 
and  gave  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  humorous  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Mohammedan  University.  The  Assembly  then  adjourned,  after  electing  officers  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ragsdale  was  chosen  President,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Whitsett 
re-elected  Secretary. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  delightful  trip  to  the  Vanderbilt  estate,  and  an 
excursion  to  Hot  Springs  was  enjoyed  next  day. 

This  short  account,  though  merely  suggesting  in  outline  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  meeting,  will  perhaps  convey  some  idea  of  what  the  assembly  is 
and  what  it  is  doing. 

One  thing  about  the  Assembly  particularly  struck  me,  and  that  was  the  small 
part  women  seemed  to  play  in  it.  There  were  present  as  many  women  as  men, 
perhaps  more,  but  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  they  merely  sat  silent 
and  drank  in  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  their  fellow  workers. 
More  than  one  of  these  fellow  workers  took  occasion  to  give  to  women  the  first 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  world's  educators.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  partial  reversal  of  the  above  named  order  of  things  might  be  a  rather  pleasing 
feature  of  the  next  annual  meeting.  G,  '98. 
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PEABODY  EDUCATIONAL  FUND. 


A   BRIEF    SKETCH     OF     GEORGE     PEABODY,     AND     A     HISTORY    OF     THE     PEABODY 

EDUCATION    FUND    THROUGH    THIRTY   YEARS. 


BY  J.  I,.  M.   CURRY. 


Cambridge : 
University  Press  :  John  Wilson  &  Son. 
1898. 

The  above  title  may  not  attract  the  general  reader,  but  when  the  book  is  once 
begun,  the  intelligent  man  or  woman  will  not  lay  it  aside  till  the  whole  has  been  read. 

The  sketch  of  Mr.  Peabody's  life,  though  an  oft  told  tale,  is  ever  new,  and,  as 
told  by  Dr.  Curry,  is  thrilling  and  inspiring.  The  early  life  of  struggle  and  the 
later  life  of  success  are  told  fully  and  freely,  but  the  inner  life  of  the  man  is  touched 
reverently.  We  are  told  just  enough  of  the  romance  in  it  to  cause  the  woman  reader 
to  picture  the  silent  childless  house  and  in  spirit  to  go  out  with  the  great,  gentle 
hearted  man  into  the  slums  of  London  and  later  into  the  stricken  homes  of  our  own 
country  and  to  understand  why  he  adopted  the  children  of  the  poor. 

George  Peabody  was  born  on  the  18th  of  February,  1795,  in  old  Danvers,  five 
miles  northwest  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts.  For  a  short  time  he  attended  the 
common  school  in  the  village,  but  at  eleven  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  grocer's  shop. 
By  practicing  the  kindly  precepts  received  there,  Mr.  Peabody  attributed  much  of 
his  success  in  life.  Afterward  he  sought  a  wider  field  of  action  and  spent  a  year  at 
Post  Mills,  Vt.  He  found  himself  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  one  occasion,  without 
money  and  sawed  wood  for  a  night's  entertainment.  At  Newburyport,  Mass.,  he 
kept  a  dry  goods  store  with  his  brother.  Fire  destroyed  the  store  and  caused  his 
brother's  business  failure.  So  at  sixteen  George,  an  orphan  with  no  money,  found 
himself  without  employment.  The  next  year,  1812,  he  went  to  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
with  his  uncle,  and  the  two  established  themselves  in  business.  His  industry  and 
capacity  was  such  that  two  years  later,  he  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Elisha  Riggs. 
The  latter  furnished  the  capital,  and  young  Peabody  managed  affairs.  It  was  here 
that  he  offered  to  forward  packages  to  Baltimore  and  solicited  the  patronage  of 
packers  and  shippers.  In  this  he  is  proved  to  be  the  founder  of  the  great  express 
system  of  our  country. 

In  1815  the  house,  Riggs  &  Peabody,   was  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  other 
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houses  were  established  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  became  deeply  attached 
to  Baltimore  and  it  was  there  that  he  learned  to  love  the  Southern  people.  There 
he  gained  the  first  $5,000  of  his  fortune.  Later  he  said:  "I  never  experienced 
from  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  anything  but  kindness,  hospitality  and  confid^-nce." 

In  1827  he  made  his  first  trip  to  England,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  he  went 
several  times  to  purchase  goods.  In  1829  he  became  the  head  of  the  house.  In 
1837  he  established  himself  permanently  in  England  as  a  merchant  and  money 
broker. 

In  1852  his  native  town  of  Danvers  held  its  bi-centennial  celebration  and  invited 
Mr.  Peabody  to  be  present.  He  regretfully  declined.  On  this  occasion  he  sent  his 
now  famous  "sentiment"  which  was  read  at  the  dinner  :  "  Education  :  A  debt 
from  present  to  future  generations."  These  words  are  inscribed  upon  the  seal  of 
the  "  Peabody  Educational  Fund."  Though  living  in  England,  and  though  giving 
so  much  to  London's  poor,  Mr.  Peabody  was  a  thorough  American  and  lost  no 
opportunity  for  showing  his  love  of  country  and  people.  As  far  as  possible  he 
Americanized  his  London  house.  He  gave  "  Fourth  of  July  "  dinners,  which  drew 
to  his  board  many  of  the  best  and  most  prominent  Englishmen  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  the  first  International  Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1851,  he  stepped  forward 
and  put  in  proper  shape  the  American  Department,  for  which  our  Congress  had 
made  no  appropriation.  Mr.  Peabody  never  married,  and  said  :  "I  never  had  any 
idea  of  matrimony  but  once,  and  that  was  full  fifteen  years  ago."  After  twenty  years 
of  absence  he  revisited  his  native  land.  He  visited  every  section  of  the  Union,  but 
declined  all  invitations  except  that  from  his  dearly  loved  native  town,  Danvers. 
There  he  received  a  grander  ovation  than  royalty  ever  enjoys — the  spontaneous 
loving  tribute  of  a  whole  people. 

During  the  great  panic  of  1857,  Mr.  Peabody' s  house  trembled,  but  it  did  not 
fall.  That  was  his  most  perilous  time,  and  his  sound  judgment  and  steady  nerve 
saved  him.  His  business  habits  were  as  regular  as  the  clock.  His  friends  knew 
where  to  find  him  at  every  hour.  His  donations  were  made  during  his  life.  He 
gave  to  London's  poor  ;^1,198,126,  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars.  After  this 
the  Queen  and  her  people  omitted  no  honor.  Victoria  wrote  him  an  autograph  let- 
ter and  sent  him  her  portrait.  The  government  offered  him  a  baronetcy,  which  he 
declined  because  he  was  an  American  citizen.     The  English  people  loved  him. 

Before  the  clouds  of  our  civil  war  had  lifted  or  the  cannon  roar  had  died  away, 
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he  saw  through  the  darkness  the  necessity  of  a  suffering  people.  In  May,  1866,  he 
consulted  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  communicated  to 
some  friends  his  determination  to  donate  a  large  sum  to  the  education  of  the 
Southern  children.  He  described  this  as  the  object  nearest  his  heart  and  the  one 
for  which  he  intended  to  do  most.  To  the  present  time,  the  Fund  has  been  dis- 
tributed among  twelve  Southern  States  to  the  amount  of  $2,478,527.  Of  that  North 
Carolina  has  received  $175,015. 

After  his  first  benefaction  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  1869, 
Then  he  came  again  to  his  native  country  to  add  to  the  fund.  This  he  was  warned 
by  failing  health  to  do  quickly.  He  spent  the  summer  of  '69  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  in  West  Virginia.  There  he  met  the  best  element  of  Southern  life  and  be- 
came the  warm  and  personal  friend  of  Lee  and  Beauregard.  Dr.  Sears  wrote  at 
that  time  that  those  distinguished  Southerners  were  but  secondary  characters  to  Mr. 
Peabody. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September  and  died  at  Eaton  Square,  London,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1869.  "No  uncrowned  man  ever  had  such  funeral  honors." 
His  remains  were  placed  temporarily  in  Westminister  Abbey.  The  Press  and  dig- 
nitaries of  Church  and  State  gave  utterance  fo  the  universal  sorrow.  The  Queen 
had  the  body  conveyed  in  her  iron-clad  steamer  "Monarch,"  which  was  escorted 
by  the  United  States  ship-of-war  Plymouth.  The  President  honored  Admiral 
Faragut  with  the  service  of  receiving  the  remains  at  Portland  where  sumptuous 
ceremonies,  naval  and  civil,  were  paid.  According  to  his  wish,  his  body  was  buried 
in  his  native  town  of  Danvers,  now  called  Peabody  in  honor  of  her  great  son. 

In  enumerating  the  many  blessings  which  have  come  to  us  as  a  people  in  the 
wake  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  Dr.  Curry  says  of  our  institution  :  "  The  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. ,  established  in  1891,  has  had  a 
marvellous  success,  and  now  (1897)"  numbers  thirty-one  teachers  and  officers  and 
434  enrolled  pupils." 

A  feature  of  special  value  is  the  outlines  of  the  lives  of  Dr.  Sears,  the  first  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  the  Fund,  and  of  the  trustees.  They  were  men  prominent  in  literary, 
political,  religious,  financial,  and  even  in  military  affairs — leaders  of  thought  and 
action.  Each  life  is  a  tale  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  children's  cause  and  each 
man,  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Nation. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  agitation,  in  the  80' s,  for  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
of  its  earnest  advocacy,  by  Dr.  Curry  ;    a  history  of  the  failure  to  realize  anything 
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from  the  Florida  and  Mississippi  bonds  donated  by  Mr.  Peabody  ;  and  a  sketch  of 
the  Peabody  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  will  each  interest  a  different  class  of 
readers  and  all  should  enlist  the  careful  attention  of  those  who  are  daily  receiving 
benefit  from  the  loving  gift  of  Mr.  Peabody. 

Dr.  Curry  wisely  lays  aside  statistics  till  he  has  clothed  his  story  in  warmth  of 
words.  Then  at  its  close  one  sees  in  the  tables  not  merely  cold  columns  of  figures, 
but  living  truthful  pictures  of  child-life  in  the  South  in  the  60's  and  in  the  90' s. 
For  much  of  the  growth  of  public  school  sentiment  and  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us 
for  its  future  growth,  we  turn  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  to 
the  wise  good  men  who  have  so  graciously  executed  the  wishes  of  the  children's 
best  friend.  The  mechanical  make-up  of  the  book  is  a  pleasure,  the  type  large  and 
clear,  and  the  binding  good  and  strong,  not  too  dainty  to  be  used  familiarly. 


EDITORIALS. 


In  this  our  first  issue,  for  the  year  1898-99,  we  wish  to  welcome  most 

Gtcetingf*     cordially  the  large  number  of  new  students  who  have  come  among  us  this 

year,  to  share  our  fun  and  frolics,  our  labors,  and  our  care.     We  hope  that 

the  Magazine  may  be  a  welcome  visitor  among  them  ;  and  feel  assured  that  we  may 

expect  their  hearty  co-operation.     With  this  in  view  we  wish  to  introduce  ourselves. 

Two  years  ago  the  Adelphian  and  Cornelian  literary  societies  established  the 
State  Normal  Magazine,  in  response  to  the  expression  of  the  need  felt  by  the 
student  body,  for  a  medium  of  communication  between  themselves  and  students  of 
former  years,  as  well  as  with  the  world  in  general.  The  editors  were  elected  by 
the  societies,  and  their  purpose  from  the  very  first  was  to  make  this  essentially  a 
College  paper,  and  such  an  one  as  would  give  any  one  of  us  pleasure  to  see  upon 
the  exchange  table  of  our  sister  Colleges. 

If  the  Magazine  belongs  to  the  students  it  is  their  plain  duty  to  support  it,  and 
without  their  support  it  must  surely  die.  This  support  may  be  of  several  kinds. 
First,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  student,  and  especially  of  every  society  member,  to 
subscribe  to  the  Magazine,  If  our  subscription  list  were  large  enough  to  pay  for 
publishing  the  Magazine,  the  money  realized  from  our  advertisements  could  be 
employed  for  illustrations  and  on  various  other  improvements,  which  would  make 
it  a  much  more  creditable  publication  than  it  now  is. 
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Aside  from  pecuniary  aid,  items  of  news  about  former  students  and  alumnae^ 
which  all  of  us  can  command,  are  valuable  to  the  editors.  Almost  every  girl  here 
to-day  knows  some  young  woman  who  was  a  student  at  this  Institution  at  some 
time  in  the  past,  and  knows  where  she  is  now  and  what  she  is  doing.  Make  a  note 
of  these  things.  Sign  your  name,  and  drop  them  into  the  contribution  box,  thereby 
doing  your  share  of  work  for  the  Magazine. 

Bits  of  news  or  interesting  information,  stories,  bits  of  humor,  anecdotes,  and 
poems  are  always  welcome.  Do  not  wait  for  a  special  invitation  to  contribute,  for 
the  Magazine  is  yours  and  you  should  feel  a  personal  interest  in  it,  and  take 
pleasure  in  promoting  its  welfare  in  every  way. 

Let  us  strive  to  make  this  a   year  of  unprecedented  success  for  the  State 
Normal  Magazine,  remembering  what  we  will  do  we  can  do. 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  this  number  of  the 

Extract  from  the     Magazine,  in  which  the  writer  urges  upon  our  readers  the  need 

Director's  Report     of  a  Student's  building.     In  order  to  emphasize  this  matter, 

to  the  Governor*      we  quote  the  following  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  Directors 

to  the  Governor  of  the  State: 

' '  It  gives  the  Board  peculiar  pleasure  to  find  that  the  students  of  the  College, 
appreciating  the  very  great  need  for  Literary  Society  Halls,  have  begun  to  raise  by 
private  subscription,  first  among  themselves,  and  then  among  their  friends,  $10,000 
to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  Society  Halls  and  a  Hall  and  Reading  Room  for 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  About 
$2,500  of  the  amount  has  been  subscribed  by  the  Faculty  and  students  now  at  the 
Institution," 

The  following  resolution  is  quoted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  desires  to  express  its  earnest  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  students  of  the 
Institution,  led  by  the  committees  of  the  Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Literary  Societies, 
to  raise  the  requisite  funds  to  erect  a  building  suitable  for  Society  Halls,  Reading 
Rooms,  etc. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  in  its  report  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly called  attention  to  the  lack  of  Literary  Society  Halls  as  one  of  the  eight  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  Institution.  It  regrets  that  for  lack  of  sufficient  means  it  has 
been  unable  to  provide  these  halls,  though  the  Board  has  never  abandoned  the  idea 
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toi  doing  so  as  soon  as  practicable.     Seeing  the  impossibility  of  taking  such  acrti^n 
.at  a  very  early  date,  and  realizing  the  immediate  good   which  -will  accrue  to  the 
Institution  by  the  action  of  the  students  and  their  friends,  the  Board  Is  peculiaHy 
gratified  at  the  spirit  and  interest  manifested  in  this  most  worthy  undertaking. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Cornelian  and  AdeJ- 
phian  Literary  Societies. 

The  four  years  we  spend  in  college  are  years  of  preparation 
Purpose  in  Life*  for  our  future  life  ;  but  they  are  no  less  a  part  of  our  alotti  d  '  'four- 
score years  and  ten,"  and  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  fart 
for  an  instant.  There  is  probably  no  other  period  in  our  lives  during  which  our 
lives  and  our  characters  receive  a  more  decided  impetus  for  good  or  bad.  If  we  are 
content  to  drift  with  the  tide  through  these  years,  we  will  find  ourselves  helpless  to 
batde  with  the  great  waves  of  after  life.  Life  is  one  continual  movement.  Shall 
not  ours,  day  by  day,  be  toward  better  things  ?  • 

"  Why,  ah  why,  should  life  all  labor  be?" 
Dtttn  Vivimus,         The  sympathizing  student  will  no  doubt  re-echo  the  plaint  of 
Vivamus.  the  "  Lotos  Eaters  ;  nor  do  we  regard  the  plaint  as  any  sign  of 

indolence  on  the  part  of  the  student.  As  is  said  elsewhere  in  the 
Magazine  the  four  years  that  we  spend  at  school  are  a  most  important  part  of  our 
life,  therefore,  "While  we  live,  let  us  live."  In  an  ably  written  article  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  for  a  building  entirel>'  devoted 
to  those  things  that  are  of  interest  to  the  student  outside  of  the  regular  school  work. 
When  this  building  is  secured  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  avoid  the  net  into  which 
we  usually  fall,  keep  up  with  the  times  and  talk  about  something  besides  "shop." 

The  Magazine  promises  its  entire  sympathy  and  support  to  any  movement 
that  may  be  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose. 

A  new  movement  in  institutions  of  learning  and  women's 
Domestic  Science,  organizations  is  the  advancement  of  Domestic  Science.  Womeb 
have  begun  to  realize  the  importance  of  having  trained  minds 
to  perform  the  intricate  and  valuable  services  to  the  home.  They  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  many  evils  of  modern  society  may  be  traced  to  ignorance  regarding  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  home.  The  old  idea  that  housekeeping  is  beneath  the  atten- 
tion of  the  refined  and  cultured,  is  passing  away.     Well  ordered  homes  are  impos- 
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sible  until  we  have  well  educated  housekeepers.  And  the  improvement  of  the  home 
is  recognized  by  multitudes  of  people  as  the  greatest  need  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  old  saying  "  Knowledge  is  Power"  is  now  an  archaism, 
Read  the  News-     and  this  age  of  industrial  schools  says  ' '  Applied  knowledge  is 

papers.  power."     Educational  leaders  repeatedly  cry  out  against  the  old 

system  that  considered  ' '  not  what  knowledge  is  of  most  real 
worth,  but  what  will  bring  most  applause,  most  honor,  ....  what  will  be 
most  imposing,"  to  which  criticism  we  students  of  pedagogy  loudly  say  "  Amen." 
Perhaps  we  call  hours  of  tedious  practice  at  the  piano,  when  our  only  stimulus  was 
the  thought  that  we  were  acquiring  "  drawing-room  accomplishments." 

This  leads  us  to  think  of  our  early  school  days,  when  we  nimbly  performed  our 
little  rounds  of  mental  acrobatic  feats,  and  we  grow  eloquent  over  the  inductive 
method,  fervently  quote  our  "  educational  heroes,"  and  speak  of  our  "  auld  domine" 
in  a  most  unfilial  manner. 

And  lo,  there  is  a  beam  in  our  own  eye  close  akin  to  the  domine' s  note.  While 
we  are  having  much  ado  about  "  Egyptian  Arts,"  and  Rome  in  the  days  of  Cicero, 
searching  classical  dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias,  our  daily  newspapers  and  our 
weeklies  telling  us  of  the  affairs  of  the  times  in  which  we  are  living,  lie  on  tables  and 
rest  on  files,  rarely  glanced  at. 

Are  we  enthusiastic  advocates  of  an  education  whose  question  is  ' '  How  to  live" 
to  fail  in  the  first  opportunity  we  have  for  applying  our  principles.  We  may  say, 
"  We  are  preparing  for  the  world  out  there,  where  these  things  are  going  on." 
Suppose  a  mechanic  is  preparing  a  piece  of  machinery  to  be  used  in  a  factory. 
Month  after  month  he  works  on  his  wheel,  never  once  studying  the  factory  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  Unless  there  is  some  place  in  which  the  wheel  fits  exactly,  and  can 
work  with  the  other  machinery,  of  course,  it  is  useless.  No  isolated  piece  of 
machinery  is  of  any  value.  Now  the  world's  society  is  a  system,  and  if  we  are  of 
any  value  in  the  society  we  must  fall  into  a  place  in  this  system. 

Let  us  then  read  the  newspapers,  and  "  keep  in  touch  with  the  times," 
that  we  may  feel  ourselves  a  part  of  this  busy  world ;  and  leaving  college,  may 
readily  and  intelligently  take  up  our  peculiar  work  in  the  great  upward,  onward 
course. 
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MARRIAGES. 


ToY-BiNGHAM  — On  the  evening  of  the  2inh  of  June,  1808,  in  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church,  Salisbury,  Miss  Jennie  Bingham,  who  for  three  years  has  so 
ably  conducted  the  French  department  of  the  College,  was  married  to  Mr.  Walter 
Dallam  Toy,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
After  a  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toy  left  for  a  trip 
through  Canada  and  the  lake  regions.  They  spent  the  month  of  August  at 
Soranac  Lake,  and  returned  to  their  home  in  Chapel  Hill  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  University  in  September.  The  best  wishes  of  the  entire  College  go  wfth  Mrs. 
Toy  into  her  new  life. 

Turner-Crocker. — The  following  article  from  the  Rochester  CN.  Y. ) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  speaks  for  itself : 

"The  marriage  of  Miss  Alice  Maude  Crocker  and  Wilbur  R.  Turner,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ,  occurred  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Waterloo,  Wednesday  evening. 
The  bride  was  robed  in  white  satin  and  wore  a  diamond  ornament,  the  gift  of  the 
groom.  The  bride's  attendants  were  her  nieces.  Miss  Belle  Taylor,  of  Rochester, 
and  Miss  Frances  Crocker,  of  Waterloo.  They  wore  pink  tulle  and  carried  pink 
chrysanthemums.  The  bride  carried  white  roses  and  a  white  prayer  book. 
Arriving  at  the  church,  she  was  met  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  W.  R. 
Manard,  of  Knoxville.  The  bride  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Crocker.  There  were  six  hundred  invited  guests  in  the  church.  The  ushers  were 
L.  C.  Waters,  of  Knoxville ;  Dr.  Fred.  Crocker,  of  North  Lawrence  ;  N.  B. 
Manard  and  Edward  Crocker,  of  Waterloo. 

"The  church  was  decorated  with  palms  and  chr>'santhemums  and  the  house 
with  vines  and  red  berries.  Some  sixty  guests  were  received  at  the  latter  place 
after  the  ceremony.  The  bride  presented  her  young  attendants  with  beautiful  pearl 
pins. ' ' 

The  Magazine  extends  the  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  the  former  students 
and  colleagues  of  the  bride. 

Kent-Moore. — On  board  steamer  from  Norfolk  to  Boston,  October,  1898, 
Miss  Mattie  Moore,  of  Williamston,  N.  C. ,  was  married  to  Mr.   William  H.  Kent, 
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of  Philadelphia.     The  bride's  mother  was  informed  of  her  daughter's  marriage  a 
week  later  by  reading  the  announcement  in  the  Boston  Times. 

The  bride  was  on  her  way  to  Boston  to  enter  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  will  make  their  home  in  Newport  News,  Virginia. 

Dick-Cox. — On  the  evening   of   November   24th,    in   Ashpole   Presbyterian  > 
chwrch.  Miss  Harriet  Cox,  a  student  here  last  year,  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Dick,' 
ofiK.ansas. 

Mn  and  Mrs.  Dick  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  College  recently  on  their  way  to  their 
figure  home  in  Kansas. 

The  Magazine  extends  its  best  wishes. 


ALUMNA  AND  OTHERS. 


Miss  Tillie  Lee  is  at  her  home,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 
Miss  Electa  Foote  is  attending  the  Peabody  Normal. 
Miss  Lottie  Arey,  '  98,  is  teaching  at  Elmwood,  N.  C. 
Miss  Mamie  Parker,  '  98,  is  enjoying  a  winter  at  home. 
Miss  Tempe  Battle  is  studying  music  at  Peace  Institute. 
Miss  Erma  Williams  is  teaching  school  at  Pink  Hill,  N.  C. 
Miss  Maude  Blow  is  teaching  school  at  Washington,  N.  C. 
Miss  Mamie  McGehee  '98,  is  spending  the  winter  at  home. 
Miss  Rosa  Loftin  is  teaching  a  public  school  in  Lenoir  county. 
Miss  Virginia  Taylor,  '94,  is  teaching  at  Gibson  Station,  N.  C. 
Miss  Julia  Dameron,  '98,  has  a  private  school  at  Edward,  N.  C. 
Miss  Nannie  Duffy  has  charge  of  a  school  at  Maple  Cypress,  N.  C. 
Miss  Annie  Travis  is  teaching  in  Roanoke  Institute,  Weldon,  N.  C. 
Miss  Willie  Dunn  is  teaching  a  public  school  near  Henderson,  N,  C. 
Miss  Nan  Strudwick,  '98,  is  teaching  in  the  Raleigh  Graded  Schools. 
Miss  Lydia  Yates,  '98,  is  teaching  in  a  private  school  in  Wilmington. 
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Miss  Fannie  Harris,  '97,  is  teaching  in  the  Charlotte  Graded  Schools. 

Miss  Bradford  Hyman,  of  New  Berne,  is  spending  the  winter  at  home. 

Miss  Ellen  Saunders,  '98,  is  teaching  in  the  public  ichools  of  Durham. 

Miss  Lucy  Bullock  is  teaching  a  private  school  in  Williamsboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Gudger  is  teaching  in  a  private  school  in  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Shelton  has  charge  of  a  private  school  in  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Penie  Cox  is  attending  school  near  her  home,  Catharine  Lake,  N.  C. 

Miss  Elsie  Gwyn,  '98,  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home  near  Waynesville. 

Miss  Bessie  Harding,  '98,  is  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Susie  Battle,  '98,  has  a  position  in  the  Graded  Schools  of  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Susie  Parsley,  '98,  is  supply  teacher  in  the  Wilmington  Graded  Schools. 

Miss  Valeria  Alston  is  teaching  in  the  Epsom  High  School,  Vance  Co.,  N.  C. 

Miss  Blanche  Gunn,  '99,  is  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class  at  Trinity  College. 

Miss  Bessie  Simms,  '98,  has  just  taken  charge  of  a  school  near  Harrisburg, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Little  is  studying  music  at  the  Brockmann  Music  School  in  Greens- 
boro. 

Miss  Myrtle  Whitaker  is  studying  medicine  with  her  father  at  her  home  in 
Kinston. 

Miss  Florence  Pannill,  '98,  has  charge  of  the  third  grade  in  Reidsville  Graded 
Schools. 

Misses  Grace  Scott  and  Cheves  West,  '97,  are  teaching  in  the  Asheville  Graded 
Schools. 

Miss  Lina  Wiggins,  '98,  is  a  supply  teacher  in  the  Graded  Schools  of  Wil- 
mington. 

Miss  Bessie  Whitaker  is  taking  a  course  in  English  under  Dr.  Hume  at  the 
University. 

Miss  Irma  Carraway,  '97,  is  teaching  in  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage  at  Barium 
Springs.  Miss  Annie  Shaw  has  charge  of  the  sewing  department  in  the  same  in- 
stitution. 
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Miss  Eula  Todd,  formerly  of  '98,  is  teaching  a  public  school  at  her  home,  Jef- 
ferson, N.  C. 

Miss  Oeland  Barnett,  '98,  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  grades  in  the  Mt.  Airy- 
public  schools. 

Miss  Anna  Folsom,  '98,  has  charge  of  a  school  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  on  the 
Swannanoa  River. 

Miss  Sarah  Booker  is  at  her  home,  Round  Peak,  N.  C.  She  hopes  to  be  with 
us  again  after  Xmas. 

Misses  Ella  and  Hattie  Mosely  are  very  successful  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lenoir  county. 

Miss  Tina  Lindley,  '96,  holds  a  position  in  the  Brevard  High  School,  where 
she  enjoys  her  work,  and  the  mountain  scenery. 

Miss  Mary  Tinnin,  '98,  has  just  accepted  a  position  in  the  city  schools  of 
Greensboro.     She  has  charge  of  the  fourth  grade. 

Miss  Emma  Brown,  who  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home  in  Mocksville, 
came  down  during  the  Winston  Fair  to  spend  a  day  with  her  sister.  Miss  Isabelle 
Brown,  '99. 

Miss  Fodie  Buie  has  accepted  a  position  as  stenographer  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington.  Miss  Nannie  Combs  is  Miss  Buie's  successor  as  Dr.  Mc- 
Iver's  secretary. 

Miss  Sara  Kelly,  '98,  is  the  librarian  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
during  the  absence  of  the  former  librarian.  Miss  Annie  Petty,  who  is  now  taking  a 
special  course  in  this  line  of  work  at  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

Misses  Bertha  Lee,  '93,  Nettie  Allen,  '95,  Nellie  Bond,  '96,  and  Miss  Canary 
Harper  were  representatives  of  the  Normal  students  at  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Washington  this  summer.  Eleven  members  of  the  faculty  were  also 
present  at  the  same  meeting. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS. 


Dr.  William  H.  Payne,  President  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  at  Nashville, 
Tenn. ,  recently  made  a  visit  of  several  days  to  our  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College.  While  here  Dr.  Payne  made  two  addresses  before  the  entire  College  and 
several  talks  to  classes. 

His  presence  among  us  and  his  lectures  were  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Dr.  Payne 
is  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  teachers  in  the  South.  Especially  did  the 
students,  who  expect  to  become  teachers,  enjoy  his  visit,  and  feel  that  their  ideals 
were  raised  by  contact  with  this  great  educator. 

Every  one  connected  with  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  and  the 
people  of  the  State  generally  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page, 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Mo?ithly,  has  agreed  to  make  an  address  to  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  on  Friday  night,  March  10th.  His  subject  will  be  "Contem- 
poraneous Literature,  Authors,  and  the  Way  Literature  is  Made  in  these  Days." 

At  the  Senior  Class  meeting,  Nov.  4th,  seven  new  members  joined  the  class. 
The  class  now  numbers  thirty-nine. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  reception,  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by  old  girls 
and  new,  proved  worthy  of  three  weeks'  anticipation.  In  due  time  all  Normalites 
received  invitations  to  the  reception  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  27th,  7:30-10:30. 

Promptly  on  Friday  evening,  with  hearts  in  tune  to  be  entertained,  we  first 
assembled  in  the  chapel.  Here  Miss  Penelope  Davis,  President  of  the  Association, 
after  a  few  words  of  welcome,  announced  the  program  for  the  evening. 

We  were  then  entertained  by  tableaux.  The  first  being  the  series,  ' '  The 
Education  of  Mr.  Pipp,"  by  Gibson  ;  with  Mr.  Joyner  as  the  docile  Mr.  Pipp,  Miss 
Lee  as  the  Napoleonic  Mrs.  Pipp,  and  Misses  Sheppard  and  Nash  as  the  fashionable 
daughters.  Gibson's  pictures  were  made  doubly  enjoyable.  There  were  other 
tableaux  of  similar  nature, and  the  audience  showed  its  hearty  appreciation  by  frequent 
encores.  Much  was  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  entertainment  by  Brockmann's 
Orchestra  giving  selections  between  the  tableaux. 

The  more  substantial  part  of  the  program  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Mclver,  who 
gave  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. ,  and  words  of  encouragement  to  us  all. 

Miss  Davis  dismissed  us  by  telling  us  we  would  find  Miss  Fort's  and  Miss  Men- 
denhall's  rooms  ready  for  us.     When  we  found  these  rooms  we  thought  a  kind  fairy 
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had  been  before  us.  These  ingenious  spirits  had  hidden  all  blackboards,  and  so 
completely  changed  the  general  appearance  of  things  that  we  could  not  realize  we 
had  ever  seen  any  "astronomical,  geometrical,  diabolical  tools"  in  these  roonis. 

We  were  glad  to  have  some  friends  from  Greensboro  with  us,  especially  Dr. 
Weaver,  pastor  of  West  Market  Church,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

Too  soon  the  sounding  gong  proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  night.  We  all 
left,  feeling  grateful  to  the  Y.  W.   C.   A.   for  our  first  delightful  evening  "at  the 

Normal  this  year. ' ' 

» 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  is  spending  a  few 
months  in  Europe,  and  \v,e  have  missed  his  usual  November  visit. 

Major  Manly  B.  Curry,  paymaster  of  the  Volunteer  troops,  was  in  Greensboro 
recently,  when  troops  were  mustered  out,  and  greatly  entertained  the  Faculty  and 
students  by  two  lectures  and  recitals.     Major  Curry  is  a  son  of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

W.  G.  Randall,  North  Carolina's  great  artist,  will  hereafter  make  his  winter 
headquarters  at  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  where  he  has  secured  whftt 
he  pronounces  the  best  room  for  his  studio  he  has  seen  outside  of  Paris.  Mr. 
Randall  will  continue  to  make  Blowing  Rock  his  summer  headquarters.  Since 
coming  here  a  few  weeks  ago  he  has  received  a  number  of  orders  for  portraits. 
Among  them  three  from  the  Supreme  Court  Room  at  Raleigh. 

The  Normal,  always  spoken  of  by  its  students  as  the  "nicest  place  in  the  world," 
kept  up  to  its  usual  speed  during  the  past  summer.  When  we  came  back  in  October 
we  found  the  campus  looking  much  better  than  when  we  went  away,  while  the  flowers 
around  the  main  building,  and  brick  dormitory  were  very  pretty.  A  new  kitchen 
roomy,  and  well  lighted,  had  been  built  during  the  summer. 

We  were  especially  glad  to  see  the  new  steam  laundry.  It  is  situated  just 
behind  the  brick  dormitory,  and  is  a  neat  brick  building. 

Another  valuable  improvement  is  the  heating  of  the  three  main  buildings.  The 
brick  dormitory,  formerly  heated  by  hot  water,  is  now  heated  by  steam,  and  part  of 
the  cooking  is  done  by  steam.  The  hot  water  apparatus,  formerly  used  in  this 
building,  is  now  used  in  the  Midway  Dormitory.  The  College  Building  is  now 
heated  by  the  warm  air  and  fan  system,  giving  heat  and  complete  ventilation. 
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Messrs.  W.  D.  Turner,  R.  D.  Gilmer,  J.  A.  Blair,  C  H.  Mebane  and   Dr.  ]. 

M.  Spainhour  were  with  us  November  30th. 

The  number  of  people  on  the  College  grounds  daily,  including  students,  pupils 
of  the  Practice  and  Observation  School,  Faculty  and  employees  is  about  700. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  spent  several  days  at  the  College  inspecting  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution  and  preparing  their  biennial  report  to  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Assembly. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  Institution  has  failed  to  collect  only  $647  of  the 
more  than  S160,000  due  from  students,  and  of  the  S647  uncollected,  it  is  expected 
that  more  than  $300  will  yet  be  collected. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  developed  by  the  inspection  is  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  Institution  in  making  collections  from  students  for  board,  tuition,  etc. 
Its  rates  are  uniform  and  very  low,  and  one  reason  for  the  low  rates  is  that  practi- 
cally every  student  pays  her  own  share  of  the  expenses. 

Our  Thanksgiving  holiday  was  "only  Thursday;"  so  we  heard  of  very  little 
"going  home."  But  our  friends  came  to  see  us.  Among  our  Thanksgiving  guests 
were  Misses  Hattie  Dull,  Sadie  Martin  and  Mary  Payne  Climar,  of  Winston,  Fannie 
McNeely  and  Laura  Hedrick,  of  Salisbury,  and  Bessie  Ogburn,  of  Summerfield. 

Mr.  Thos.  L.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Normal  grounds,  made  us  very 
happy  when  he  announced  the  plan  for  the  "Tally-ho."  This  "Tally-ho,"  forn^- 
erly  known  as  "the  school  hack  of  unlimited  capacity,"  now  serves  us  regularly  as 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  street  car,  making  trips  ever}'  thirty  minutes  to  and 
from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  two  Literary  Societies,  the  Adelphian  and  Cornelian,  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  solicit  a  subscription  of  $10,000  to  erect  a  building  which  will  contain 
Society  Halls,  a  hall  for  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  reading  rooms, 
an  office  for  the  State  Normal  Magazine,  and  rooms  which  can  be  used  for 
dormitories  at  commencement  occasions.  The  latter  feature  will  enable  old  students 
to  return  annually  to  commencement  and  secure  board  and  room  for  fifty  cents  a 
day  or  less,  as  it  will  be  easy  to  provide  meals  at  cost  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Col- 
lege. This  committee  has  already  secured  nearly  S3, 000  from  the  Faculty  and  stii- 
dents,  and  it  will  next  make  an  appeal  to  each  of  the  1,200  former  students  scattered 
over  the  State.      In  the  meantime  it  will  ask  men    and  women  of   means  who  can  be 
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interested  in  such  an  enterprise  to  help  the  societies  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  this  laud- 
able undertaking.  Wealthy  women  have  given  liberally  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity and- to  the  Colleges  for  men.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  some  women;  of  means 
who  will  gladly  aid  the  students  of  the  State's  College  for  women:  and  the  doctrine 
of  reciprocity  alone  requires  that  men  of  means  should  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
appeal  of  the  committee. 

At  a  call  meeting  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Class,  Friday  Nov,  18,  1898,  each 
member  was  requested  to  appear  at  the  regular  meeting  that  evening  representing 
some  book. 

Whispers  of  "a  book  party,  what  a  bore,"  went  round  the  class;  but  in  the 
evening  when  the  members  had  all  assembled  each  young  lady  gazed  with  a  very 
interested,  inquisitive  stare  at  her  neighbor  wondering  why  she  clung  so  desperately 
to  that  old  slipper  with  the  loose  heel  (Lucile)  or  why  somebody  else  had  adorned 
her  skirt  with  an  immense  paper,  in  no  sense  "a"  broad  (Innocence  Abroad).  Af- 
ter the  meeting  was  called  to  order  the  new  members  were  brought  in.  There 
were  eleven  of  them,  and  oh,  how  the  hearts  of  the  old  girls  went  out  to  them! 
Each  one  of  us  felt  that  we  had  eleven  more  sisters  to  love.  After  '  'madam  presi- 
dent's"  speech  of  welcome  and  the  reading  of  the  constitution,  the  regular  business 
was  finished  and  the  literary  work,  which  was  the  "book  party,"  began. 

The  books  represented  ranged  from  "Pudden  Head  Wilson"  to  Cicero.  (Poor 
Juniors,  they  seem  to  have  Cicero  on  the  brain — though  perhaps  not  so  much  as 
Miss  Boddie  would  like. ) 

After  about  twenty  minutes  of  staring  and  being  stared  at,  the  cards  on  which 
the  guesses  were  written  were  collected. 

The  "brilliant  member"  of  our  class,  of  course,  received  the  first  prize — ^a  bou- 
quet of  flowers — double  blue  and  white  violets. 

The  booby  was  gracefully  received    by  Miss .      It  was  a  very   wise(?) 

looking  book  with  pretty  bright  pictures  in  it.  All  of  us  have  been  babies  so  all  of 
us  have  seen  books  of  that  kind.  The  next  thing  in  order  of  business  was  adjourn- 
ment till  we  meet  again,  four  weeks  from  that  evening. 

Something  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Institution  occurred  on  Saturday, 
November  19,  1898.  This  something  was  calculated  to  fill  the  heart  of  every 
Senior  with  bliss  and  wreath  her  countenance  with  smiles.  The  cause  of  all  this 
rejoicing  was  this:  an  absent  class-mate  sent  the  class  a  box,  filled  with  dainties 
sufficient  for  forty  ever-hungry  school  girls. 
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The  box  was  to  be  a  mystery,  and  on  Saturday  morninjy  only  four  Seniors 
knew  that  such  a  thing  had  ever  been  contemplated.  The  superior  four  piqued  the 
curiosity  and  roused  the  ire  of  their  unenhghtened  class-mates  by  calling  a  meeting 
of  the  class  and  asking  that  all  the  members  assemble  at  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell 
for  supper.     The  scorn  of  the  uninitiated  was  not  concealed. 

Remarks  such  as,  "I  never  saw  such  behavior  even  in  Freshmen."  "It's  all  a 
hoax."  "I'm  not j  going"  were  fretjuent.  Realizing  that  they  would  be 
in  a  box  if  the  box  did  not  come,  the  four  on  whom  the  burden  of 
knowledge  rested,  waited  anxiously  until  the  express  wagon  loomed 
up  in  the  distance,  then,  uttering  cries  of  joy,  flew  for  William.  With  the 
assistance  of  that  valued  mortal,  the  box  was  conveyed  into  Miss  Jamison's  cook- 
ing room,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion.  Then,  with  locked  doors,  its  mysteries 
were  explored  and  its  contents  set  forth  on  the  pretty  dishes  produced  from  Miss 
Jamison's  cupboard. 

At  the  ringing  of  the  "prep"  the  Seniors  assembled,  curiosity  and  disgust 
plainly  written  on  their  countenances;  but  when  they  were  ushered  into  the  supper 
room  where  a  tempting  display  of  turkey,  salads,  pickle,  olives,  cake  and  candy 
was  set  forth  in  the  light  of  a  crimson  shaded  lamp,  their  scorn  gave  way  to  joy 
and  wonder. 

An  hour  rapidly  passed  in  consuming  the  good  things  prepared  for  this  fortu- 
nate class.  Toasts  to  the  unknown  were  drunk  and  various  yells  given  with  a  wiU. 
The  party  broke  up  with  a  final  impromptu  yell. 

Rah,  rah,  rah, 

Turkey  and  cake. 
That  was  a  spread 
And  no  mistake  !  !  ! 


THE  ADELPHIAN  RECEPTION. 


"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
All  Belgium's  capital  had  gatliered  there." 

Let  us  modify  Byron's  much  quoted  verses,  and  for  "All  Belgium's  capital,' 
substitute  the  more  familiar  "Student  body  and  members  of  the  Faculty,"  and 
replace  "there"  by  "in  the  main  building."  The  night  was  November  11th.  the 
occasion  the  "Initiation  of  the  new  girls."     As  always,  it  was  an  occasion  of  great 
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excitement.  The  presence  of  several  unusual  guests,  innumerable  delicate  and 
pi-etty  toilets,  and  the  wild  demands  for  hair-pins  and  curling-tongs  reminded  one 
strongly  of  Commencement. 

The  Adelphians,  favored  mortals,  met  in  the  chapel.  The  Cornelians  ?— Oh, 
somewhere  down  below,  no  matter  ! 

At  eight  the  rites  commenced.  Over  them  we  draw  a  veil.  Let  suffice  to  say- 
that  by  half  past  nine  the  new  girls  were  initiated  and  the  Society  stronger  by 
some  seventy-five  members. 

A  pleasant  intermission  out  of  the  general  order  took  place  when  the  Cornelians 
assembled  for  a  short  time  in  the  chapel  and  with  the  Adelphians  enjoyed  greatly 
several  recitations  from  Major  Curry. 

Shortly  after  the  purely  social  part  of  the  evening  began.  The  guests  made 
iheir  way  to  Miss  Fort's  room,  prettily  decorated  and  lighted  with  softly  shaded 
lamps.  As  the  old  members  entered  on  the  left  and  the  new  on  the  right,  eacli 
received  an  English  walnut  shell  tied  with  red  and  gold  ribbons.  These  shells  con- 
tained parts  of  quotations  which  it  was  necessary  to  fit  together  before  a  partner  for 
supper  could  be  had. 

It  was  no  hard  matter  to  match  the  quotations  though  it  was  done  gradually, 
and  party  after  party  was  admitted  to  Mr.  Joyner's  room,  then  transformed  into  a 
«upper  room,  where  a  most  attractive  menu  of  pineapple  and  banana  cream,  cake 
and  stuffed  dates,  was  served. 

Music,  conversation,  and  games  made  the  remainder  of  the  evening  pass  pleas- 
antly for  all,  and  it  was  with  much  regret  that  the  merry  parties  separated  at  mid- 
night at  the  sound  of  the  gong. 


THE  CORNELIAN  INITIATION. 


School  girls  are  not  noted  for  being  deliberate  in  forming  opinions,  so  the  ses- 
sion of  "sitting  in  critical  judgment"  on  the  comparative  charms,  talents  and  merits 
of  the  "new  girls"  is  never  protracted.  This  year,  as  usual,  before  the  first  week 
of  school  had  passed,  we  heard  on  every  side,  "Oh,  I  do  hope  you'll  be  an  Adel- 
phian!"  and  "I  surely  hope  you'll  be  a  Cornelian,"  while  the  "new  girl"  is  "just 
crazy  to  be  a  Cornelian"  or  "doesn't  know  what  she'll  do  if  she  isn't  an  Adel- 
■phian." 
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Finally  the  invitations  to  join  Society  were  received.  After  the  first  rush  of 
welcome  and  regrets,  the  new  girls  began  to  wonder  about  initiation. 

The  excitement  of  the  Cornelians  to-be  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  "real-live"  billy-goat,  decked  in  Cornelian  colors.  With  Miss  Susie 
McDonald,  as  groom,  and  Miss  Cary  Ogburn,  as  chaperon  and  general  manager, 
this  fore-runner  of  Cornelian  initiation  mysteries,  was  the  centre  of  interest  on  the 
campus  the  afternoon  preceding  initiation  evening.  At  8  o'clock  the  initiation  took 
place.  It  can  be  known  only  by  its  fruits,  to-wit,  about  seventy-five  new  Cornelians, 
of  whom  the  Society  is  justly  proud.  After  the  initiation  was  over  we  found  the 
gymnasium,  our  temporary  drawing  room,  "a  thing  of  beauty;"  and  Miss  Saunders' 
room  "a  joy  forever"  so  long  as  we  enjoyed  in  it  cream,  cake  and  fruit. 

To  the  music  of  happy  laughter  of  "hearts  in  tune"  Father  Time  moved  faster 
than  his  wont,  and  ere  we  knew  it  he  was  finishing  the  day.  We  were  reminded 
of  his  speed,  however,  by  that  inevitable  gong,  which  is  the  Normal  way  of  saying 
"To  your  tents,  Oh,  Israel!"  Hearing  this  we  folded  our  wraps  around  us,  and 
silently  (?)  stole  away. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


President — Sue  Porter. 
Vice-President — Su  sie  Sa  unders. 
Secretary — Flora  Patterson. 
Treasurer — Jessie  Whitaker. 

JUNIOR. 

President — Gertrude  Jenkins. 
Vice-Preside7it — Woodfin  Chambers. 
Treasurer  and  Secretary — Emma  Lewis  Speight 

SOPHOMORE. 

President — Emily  Austin. 

Vice- Pre side7it — Kate  Smith. 
Secretary — Lila  Austin. 

Treasurer — Annie  McGhee. 

FRESHMAN. 

President — Leslie  Pleasants. 
Vice-President — Daphne  Carraway. 
Secretary — Laura  Kirby. 
Treasurer — Ellen  Ogburn. 
Monitor — Mary  Cater. 
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IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


ON  THE  PROMENADE, 


'Twas  only  a  glance  from  bonnie  blue  eyes, 

'Twas  only  a  bow  and  a  smile, 
But  Cupid,  sly  little  god  that  he  is 

Was  looking  on  all  the  while  ; 
And  said  to  himself,  "Ah,  here's  a  good  chance 

To  try  my  new  golden  darts." 
And  though  thought  to  be  only  a  glance,  bow  and  smile, 

'Twas  also  an  exchange  of  hearts. 

— Incognita. 


PRIDE  OF  THE  VILLAGE." 


Around  the  drugstore,  de  more, 
The  dude  of  the  village  stands. 

The  dude,  a  sporty  man  is  he. 
With  white  and  delicate  hands. 

With  chin  aloft,  he  proudly  smokes 
Only  the  "rarest  brands." 

His  hair,  his  pride,  is  rather  long, 

His  face  is  rather  blank. 
No  vulgar  sweat  his  brow  doth  wet, 

And  tho'  his  purse  is  lank 
He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face 

As  if  he  owned  a  bank. 

Week  in  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  see  him  posing  there; 

You  can  hear  him  sling  the  latest  slang, 
With  a  regal,  indolent  air. 

Viewing  every  passer-by 
With  characteristic  stare. 

Flirting,  sporting,  smoking, 
Onward  thro'  life  he  goes. 
A  dude  complete,  from  his  foot-ball  locks 
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To  his  narrow  tapering  toes, 
No  dust  dare  seek  those  patent  tips, 

No  dust  dare  seek  his  clothes. 
Thanks,  thanks  to  thee  our  worthy  friend, 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught. 
"Toil  not,  spin  not,  sow  not,  reap  not. 

Have  anxious  care  for  nought." 
Thou  stands't  a  lovely  incarnation 

Of  lack  of  care  and  thought. 


VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT." 


In  slumbers  of  midnight,  a  Normal  girl  lay. 

Forgetful  of  Latin,  and  Physics  and  Ped., 
Forgetful  of  cares  that  infested  the  day, 

While  away  on  the  wings  of  "Dame  Fancy"  she  sped. 
Away  from  the  Normal,  from  worry  and  care. 

Away  from  the  hurry  away  from  the  rush. 
Away  to  a  blessed  Utopia  where 

Her  nerves  find  rest  in  a  sweet  peaceful  hush. 

No  roll  calls  to  answer,  no  light-bells  to  ring. 

As  in  our  Utopia  the  moments  glide  by. 
The  roses  breathe  perfume,  the  merry  birds  sing, 

No  clouds  dare  enter  Utopian  sky, 
While  Cupid  ingenious,  shy  little  sprite 

Is  not  to  be  slighted,  but  will  have  his  day. 
He  blind-folds  Minerva,  and  to  our  delight— 

With  rope  'round  her  neck,  he  leads  her  away. 

What  makes  Master  Cupid  so  arch  his  eyebrow  ? 

What  makes  her  heart  beat  with  quick  sudden  thrill? 
What  makes  the  winds  whistle  so  soft  and  so  low  ? 

She  whispers  "He's  coming!"  and  tlien  all  is  still. 
In  the  soft  mellow  moonlight,  she  waits  on  the  lawn, 

Where  Fairies  and  Cupids  dance  hours  away— 
The  "rising  bell"  rang  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn 

And  the  voice  in  her  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 
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Cruelty  to  animals — Eating  chestnuts  after  the  light  bell. 

Summer  young  man  to  Normal  girl:   "I  often  went  bird-hunting  last  winter." 
Normal  girl  (absent-mindedly?):   "Did  you  kill  any,  deer? 
Practice  school  teacher,  (after  model  presentation  and  elaboration  of  the  sub- 
ject):  "Now  what  is  a  adjective  ?" 

Victim  of  inductive  method:   "A  word  that  worries  a  noun." 

SOPHOMORIC    WISDOM    VERSUS   FRESHMAN   VERDANCY. 

Soph:  You  know  the  rustling  silk  linings  aren't  used  at  all  this  year. 
Freshman:  Well,  my  new  suit  is  lined  with  that  Roman  striped  stufl. 
Soph:  That's  passe. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  conversation  the  Freshman  told  a  friend  that   she 
had  a  dress  lined  with  '  'passe. ' '     Sophomores  are  requested  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

FROM    THE    PRACTICE   SCHOOL. 

Miss  H.  to  oldest  of  three  sisters  in  1st  grade: "Mary,  how  much  older  is  Flor- 
ence than  Vernie. 

Mary:   "She's  a  pound  older." 


EXCHANGES. 


We  read  with  pleasure  this  month  the  first  copy  of  the  Mnemosynean  which 
has  come  to  us.  It  is  a  bright  journal,  full  of  interesting  news  to  the  A.  S.  I.  girls. 
We  hope  to  hear  from  this  sister  institution  every  month. 

The  Davidson  College  Magazine  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges  and  the  October 
number  is  up  to  its  usual  standard,  except  in  fiction.  "To  a  Friend"  is  a  beautiful 
little  poem,  full  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  November  number  of  the  Converse  Concept  contains  a  very  good  article 
entitled  "Energetic  Waiting."  Too  much  space,  however,  is  devoted  to  fiction  of 
no  merit. 

The  Elizabeth  College  Magazine,  arrayed  in  an  artistic  Thanksgiving  dress, 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  world  of  college  magazines,  this  month.  We  ex- 
tend best  wishes  to  our  sisters  in  their  new  field  of  labor. 
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The  last  number  of  the  University  Magazine  is  a  very  good  one  indeed.  A  a 
especially  enjoyable  article  is  "The  Idyllic  Note  in  Adam  Bede." 

The  business  managers  are  making  an  effort  to  secure  a  wider  circulation  lor 
the  magazine.     We  wish  them  success. 

The  College  Message,  The  Oak  Leaf,  The  Easterner,  The  Guilford  Collegian 
and  The  Erskinian,  are  always  welcomed  and  enjoyed  by  their  friends  at  the 
Normal. 

This  month  there  comes  to  us  "  The  Spectrum''  a  representative  magazine  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  We  read  it  with  pleasure,  being  the  first 
exchange  we  have  received  from  any  college  in  the  far  west. 

We  regret  the  absence  of  several  of  our  exchanges,  and  trust  they  will  make 
their  appearance  next  month. 


Our  Advertising  Directory. 


Alderman,  S.  L.,  Photographer.  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Brown,  Sample  S.,  Dry  Goods.  Odell  Hardware  Company. 

Carolina  Shoe  Co..  Shoes.  Randall,  W.  G.,  Artist. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Rosa  Hamner,  Millinery.  Rankin,  A.  E.  Bros.,  Shoe  Store. 

Calumet  Tea  and  Coflfee  Co.  Richardson  and  Fariss,  Drug  Store. 

Edwards  &  Broughton,  Job  Printers  and  Southern  Railway. 

Binders.  Scott,  J.  W.,  &  Co.  Groceries. 

Farrar,  W.  B.  and  Son,  Jewelers.  Schiffman  Jewelry  Co. 

Forbis,  C.  O.,  Furniture.  Shrier,  M.,   Shoe  Store. 

Holton's  Drug  Store.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Hendrix,  J.  M.,  Dry  Goods.  White,  R.  G.,  Photographer. 

Gardner,  Howard,  Drugstore.  WTiarton  Bros.,  Book  Store. 

Greensboro  Steam  Laundry.  VVeatherly,  Mrs.,  Milliner. 

Greensboro  Book  Store.  Wakefield  Hardware  Co.. 

Johnson  and  Dorsett,  Dry  Goods.  Whitsett,  Dr.  G.  W.,  Dentist. 

Johnson,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Occulist.  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn,  Publishing  House.Vanstorj',  C.  M.,  Clothing  House. 

L.  Richardson  Drug  Co.,  Wholesale  Drugs.        Vanstory,  C.  P.,  Livery  Stable. 

Union  Teachers  Agencies.  McDuffie,  N.  J.,  Furniture. 

Simpson-Shields  Shoe  Co.,  Wholesale  Shoes.     Wright,  John  B.,  Pianos  and  Organs. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROBT.  G.  WHITE, 

f=»lHOTC:><3F=tARHIO     STUOlO, 

1085^  West  Market  Street. 

I  make  all  the  popular  sizes  and  styles  of 
Photographs,  finished  on  either  the  polished  or 
mat  surface  papers.  Mat  surface  (Carbonettes) 
photos  are  the  very  latest,  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  permanent  photos  now  made. 
Perfect  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  I  so- 
licit a  share  ot  your  patronage. 

Very  respectfully,    RoBT.  G.  White. 
A  special  discount  to  the  young  ladies  of  the 

Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


DR.  G.  W.  WH1T8ETT, 

,.ltl... (t rill ..1)1 tt ,') I Il <lll...    -.'!•. llh |l< 

DENTIST,     ^ 

iq»<"  ■'•Htf Ill*"- •■'MiH' i\f- IM Itf- l|i |i 1)1 qi<- 1) 1(1 Ill**- 

Io6>^    SOUTH    ELM    ST., 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


t.  Ridiardson  Dru;  (o. 

lUholesale 
Dr?aggists, 

829  and  331  S.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Prices  as  low  as  Baltimore  or  Richmond, 
mall  freights  and  quick  delivery. 


J .  M.  Hendrix  &  Co., 


iiji>...-.r<iti ihi..  .ritili>-   ...iiln..  .^t**  ....iitii»..-fttit.^.^ilii.»  ..rf1i>.....^bt^,-HtHt»..,.4i&t,.  ..xifti,.,^ 


DRY  GOODS, 


AND- 


SHOES. 


221  South  Elm  Street, 

6]KEE]\I3B6R6,  N.  0. 


JDt.  OriffittL 

Dentist  and 
Opthalmist, 

Offers  special  prices  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Normal  College  on  any  attention  they 
may  need  on  their  TEETH  and  EYES, 

Examination  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Glasses  furnished. 

Office  K.  of  P.  Building. 


C.  0.  FORBIS, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  fine  and  medium 
grade  furniture,  such  as:  Fine  cham- 
ber suits,  dining  room  suits,  hail  racks, 
parlor  suits,  office  furniture,  and  all 
kinds  of  fancy  rockers,  ladies'  combi- 
nation desks,  toilet  table,  iron  beds  and 
everything  at  the  lowest  prices, 

Ii8  and  I20  E,  Market  Street. 
Near  Post-office. 


